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The Plan 


Practical men, thru long experience, have discovered 
successful methods of organizing, directing, controlling, and 
carrying on the varied activities of business. 

The principles underlying these successful methods have 
now been determined, verified by investigation in every 
phase of business practice, organized, and so presented and 
illustrated by the LaSalle Problem Method that they can be 
quickly grasped and readily applied by everyone in business. 

This plan affords a complete exeeutive training to those 
desiring it, while to those experienced in management it sup- 
plies a valuable reference and consultation service. The 
complete Training Plan and Service includes: 


100 Executive Manuals (bound in 48 volumes) which state, 
explain, and illustrate the fundamental business principles 
as applied in actual business practice. 


100 Special Problems selected from a wide range of busi- 
ness experience and so organized that their solution develops 
greater ability in the practical application of fundamental 
principles. 

Instruction and Consultation Service given by men 
whose special training and business experience enable them 
to supply personal help and individual counsel and advice. 
100 Executive Reports which analyze the situation as 
presented in each Special Problem, clearly illustrate the 
application of the principles involved, and serve as general 
reference reports. 

Confidential Reports on personal business problems pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of LaSalle Extension University. 
24 Lectures selected by individual choice from a broad 
series covering selling, accounting, banking, retail mer- 
chandising, etc. 

A Monthly Business Bulletin which analyzes the current 
trend of business conditions. 

Personal Efficiency, a monthly magazine of better business. 


To assist you in getting the utmost personal benefit that 
a full utilization of this Plan makes possible, the Instruction, 
Consultation and Research Staffs of the entire University are 


available at all times. 


President 
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WHAT THE OFFICE PRODUCES 
Earuy. 


OFrFicE ACTIVITIES 
Fs FFICE” is a familiar word, but it is only the 
() exceptionally well-trained man in business who 
has a thoro and practical understanding of office 
activities as a whole, or who understands the principles 
that apply in directing the varied office activities so that 
each department is efficiently served and effective inter- 
departmental co-operation is promoted; for— 
The various services produced in the office are a vital 
factor in promoting effective operation and co-opera- 
tion thruout the business. 

To gain a thoro understanding of and ability to apply 
the principles of successful office organization and man- 
agement is our immediate objective; at the same time we 
will come into contact with business problems in all other 
departments and will be preparing for the study and dis- 
cussion of two of the most vital problems of manage- 
ment — controlling a business thru accounting and 
statistics, and developing and directing men—which we 
will undertake immediately after these manuals on office 
management. 

Whether the particular office with which we have con- 
tact happens to be a sales office or an office in a retail or 
wholesale store or a desk for clerical work in a factory, 
or whether it is the large offices of a great railroad or an 
insurance company or a banking institution, whatever 
kind of office it may be and whatever the kind of work 
that we are doing, it will pay us to understand thoroly 
how office activities can be made to serve us and the 
business as a whole most efficiently. 


Appraising the Value of Office Activities. Various values 
are placed on office activities. A man whose business is 
so small or of such a nature that he can carry his office 
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around “under his hat” will probably attach little value 
to office activities. A mechanic in the shop may have a 
poor opinion of the “white collar” activities of men who 
work at desks in the office. Likewise, the salesman on 
the road may be inclined to wonder why his house has so 
many “nonproducers” sitting around the office. 

Thus many who work outside the office do not under- 
stand the vital relation between office activities and all 
other activities in the business. Consequently, they are 
not able to secure all the help that the office could give 
them. 

It is even more important that those who work in the 
office shall fully understand all interrelated office activi- 
ties, and it is particularly important that they see clearly 
the close relation between office activities and efficient 
control of operations thruout other parts of the business. 
It is well to remember that— 

Office activities are valuable to the extent that they 
harmonize and co-operate and dovetail with the other 
essential activities of the business. 

The Facilitating Function in Business. Business opera- 
tion embraces varied activities organized into groups 
which co-ordinate in carrying out the purpose for which 
the business was founded. 

In preceding executive manuals, we have covered the 
three primary groups of activities of a business; namely, 
production, marketing, and finance, including credits and 
collections. We know that every business exists in order 
to produce either a tangible product or a more or less 
intangible service, to sell that product or service, and to 
make a profit on its activities in doing those things. 

In order to earn a profit, it is necessary, under modern 
competitive conditions, that all the varied activities of 
a business be done speedily and expeditiously, without 
waste motion. Special attention must be given to the 
problem of expediting business activities as a whole. 
This need has given rise to a specialized group of activi- 
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ties which facilitate the speedy handling of other activi- 
ties. That is their prime function—to facilitate the 
handling of other activities. Accounting, for example, 
is a function that facilitates the handling of many other 
activities by recording and classifying the financial results 
of those other activities. Personnel work is another 
facilitating function. It finds and develops efficient 
workers to carry on the various activities; it looks after 
the welfare of the workers and helps to keep them con- 
tented; it forestalls labor troubles. Thru its power to 
secure the right attitude of workers toward their jobs, as 
fully explained in the major section of this training serv- 
ice on managing men, personnel work directly facilitates 
economical operation of the business. 

These and many other activities function, not directly 
as producers or sellers, but more or less indirectly as 
means of facilitating production, sales, and finance. 
Office activities as a whole are, in fact, outstanding exam- 
ples of the facilitating function. 

The reason for the existence of an office is that it 
facilitates the primary activities of production, sales, 
and finance. 

An office may be small and shabby, but if it properly 
facilitates the primary activities of the business, it serves 
its purpose the same as tho it were resplendent in ma- 
hogany. An office may be richly furnished, but if it does 
not fully facilitate the primary activities of the business, 
it is not fully successful as an office. Let us remember 
that the essential function of the office is to facilitate the 
work of production, sales, and finance, and that office 
activities are valuable to the extent that they facilitate 
these other activities. 


OFFICE ACTIVITIES 
Altho nearly all accounting and a large part of man- 
agerial activities in general are performed at desks in the 
office or offices of a business, they are treated separately 
elsewhere in this training service. Therefore, we shall 
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here confine our analysis of office activities to those that 
are predominately of a facilitating nature. These facili- 
tating activities may be divided into three groups, as 
follows: 
1. Dispatch routines essential to the handling of important 
business activities. 
2. Services of a general nature. 
3. The statistical and accounting activities embraced in the 
accumulation and reporting of facts upon which executives 
must rely in their many judgments and decisions. 


The Dispatch Routines. What are “dispatch routines’? 


“Routine” is the term used to denote an activity that 
is performed in much the same way over and over again. 

“Dispatching” means to set a thing going. When an 
order for goods comes in from a customer, somebody must 
start that order going thru the plant, so that it will be 
properly filled and shipped without any undue delay. 
This act of starting the order thru the plant is called 
dispatching the order. 

Thus a dispatch routine is a standardized activity that 
starts other activities going and facilitates their move- 
ment. 
















Order service. 


; Customer’s service. 
The Dispatch Billine 4 
g. 


Routines Purchasing, receiving, and 


vouchering. 
Transcribing. 
Mail and messenger. 
The Services Filing. 
Duplicating and printing. 
{ Clerical supplies. 
Accounting statements. 

















The Statistical Cost tabulations. 
and Accounting Statistical studies. 
Activities Analyses. 
{| Pay roll. 





Figure 1. The standard office activities that are primarily the means 
of facilitating other than office activities. 
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The dispatch routines ordinarily include the following 
activities: 

Order service. 

Customer’s service. 

Billing. 

Purchasing, receiving, 
and vouchering. 

Each of the above routines will be fully explained later 
on. Here at this point let us note the fact that— 

Without the establishment and efficient operation of 
office routines, the orderly conduct of any business 
is impossible. 

Service Activities. The second group of facilitating 
activities ordinarily assigned to the office includes the 
following special services: 

Transcribing. 

Mail and messenger. 
Filing. 

Duplicating and printing. 
Clerical supplies. 

The organization and management of the above serv- 
ice activities constitute one of the fine problems of office 
management. The economy with which such general 
services as that of duplicating written matter and that of 
providing clerical supplies are conducted, is an important 
factor in keeping down the cost of office service in operat- 
ing a business. 

In the many offices of to-day, typewriting, duplicating, 
mail and messenger service, filing, and clerical work in 
general are so extensive in amount that inefficient man- 
agement of any of them is likely to have a paralyzing 
influence that is far-reaching. 


Statistical and Accounting Activities. The statistical 
and accounting work of the office presents many fine 
opportunities for constructive service. The great value 
of accounting and statistical facts as the basis for sound 
judgment and decisions on important problems faced by 
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executives is to-day widely recognized. In making impor- 
tant business decisions, executives are more and more 
coming to insist upon having the facts in the case pre- 
sented in the form of accounting statements and cost 
tabulations. Analyses of problems in the light of statisti- 
cal studies are the modern procedure in solving important 
business problems—and nearly all accounting and statis- 
tical compilations used in executive work are prepared 
in the office. This scientific method of solving business 
problems will be fully explained in the major section on 
accounting and statistical control. 

Because this modern statistical and accounting work 
contributes to the better control of a business by its 
management, these office activities are often called the 
“control” activities. 

Thru the three classes of office activities, above out- 
lined—dispatch routines, special services, and statistical 
compilations and analyses—the office is afforded the 
opportunity of producing, or of being largely instru- 
mental in producing, regularity and smoothness in the 
performance of the business machine as a whole. 


BASIC OPERATING FACTS 

In the management of the office activities, as in the 
management of all activities, certain considerations arise 
out of the special nature of the activities. 

The ultimate result to which these office activities 
contribute is usually far removed from the actual per- 
formance of the activity that they facilitate. That con- 
sideration is important. The clerk who makes out an 
order for action elsewhere in the business may rarely see 
the stock room, or the shipping floor, or the shop, or 
that part of the business where the order is carried out. 
The billing clerk may never come in contact with a 
single customer to whom the bills are sent. The filing 
clerk may be far removed from the front line where the 
letter from a customer is received, or a letter to a cus- 
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tomer is dictated. As a result, clerks doing routine office 
work, and even executives in the office, often fail to 
visualize the ultimate purpose of certain office activities. 
They become absorbed in the performance of the activi- 
ties themselves, failing to keep in mind the real purpose 
of those activities. Consequently, oversystematization, 
red tape, and many unnecessary routines creep into the 
office activities, causing the many entanglements in which 
an inefficiently managed office is so often enmeshed. 


Avoiding Red-Tape Entanglements. Avoidance of such 
entanglements is accomplished by the application of two 
principles of prime importance in the management of 
the office. They are: 


I 
All activities of a facilitating nature must be recog- 
nized as means to definite ends, not as ends in them- 
selves, 

II 
Every division of the business must be conducted 
with an intelligent regard for its relation to the busi- 
ness as a whole, with the primary objective of ren- 
dering service at a profit. 

Part II of this executive manual will be devoted wholly 
to the consideration of specific ways in which the office 
facilitates the operation of the three major functions of 
production, sales, and finance. Then we shall be able 
to begin our detailed consideration of the office activities 
with a more definite realization of the significance of 
applying the two basic principles above stated. But 
before entering our detailed analysis of office activities 
in succeeding executive manuals, we shall, in Part III 
of this manual, determine what really constitutes the 
office function from the viewpoint of sound business 


organization. 


Variations in Office Activities. It is necessary to remem- 
ber, of course, that all of the activities presented as office 
activities in this section of our training service will not 
necessarily be included within the office of every busi- 
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ness. Office activities vary in both kind and extent with 
the nature of the business that is served by the office. 
In fact, another basic principle of office organization and 
management, closely related to the two basic principles 
just stated, is this: 
Office activities must be selected on the basis of their 
effectiveness as means of facilitating the primary 
functions of a business—and never just because they 
are employed in some other office. 

It would be difficult to find less uniformity, either as 
to the activities included or as to their organization, than 
is found between various offices in different business 
organizations. 

The main purpose of this whole section on office organi- 
zation and management is to develop ability to devise 
and direct office activities which serve the business pro- 
ductively. 


In accomplishing our main purpose, we shall first find 
out how each of the office activities, under varying cir- 
cumstances, can contribute most effectively to low-cost 
production of the product or service supplied by the 
business. Next we shall find out how best to manage 
the various activities. Then we shall make a study of 
the chief office executive himself—after we shall have 
become well acquainted with his problems and how to 
solve them. 

At every step of the way in this important part of our 
training for executive work, let us keep in mind the 
fact that— 

The purpose of good office management is so to direct 
the office activities, thru the application of sound 
management principles, that these activities will con- 
tribute most productively and profitably to the gen- 
eral conduct of the business. 

That, in fact, has been the fundamental purpose or 
objective of our training in other phases of business 
management; and it will continue to be a fundamental 
objective in all the major sections of this training service 
that follow. 
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How THE Orrice Facruitates Primary FuNcTIONS 
ET us now see more definitely how office activities 
lee facilitate production, sales, and finance; for we 
have seen, in Part I of this executive manual, that 
our success in executive work depends greatly upon 
having a thoro understanding of this primary function 
of office activities. 


HOW THE OFFICE FACILITATES PRODUCTION 

Remembering that “production” includes the rendering 
of more or less intangible services, such as banking serv- 
ices, insurance, professional services, and so on, as well 
as the making of tangible commodities, such as radio 
sets, clothes, or soap, let us first see how office activities 
facilitate production, beginning with order writing in 
the office. 


Order Writing. Imagine a manufacturing plant that 
is trying to get along without office activities. If this 
plant receives an order for goods that are not carried in 
stock, but have to be manufactured, this order, after 
being passed on by the credit department, will have to 
go directly to the factory and there pass from hand to 
hand in order that the several workers engaged may 
understand its specifications. 

If there are several operations on this job that can 
be performed simultaneously, and if there is only one 
sheet of paper containing the specifications, some of the 
work will probably be held up. The factory may not 
have certain necessary parts at the time the order is 
received. If these parts are purchased at once, they 
will be ready when needed. But with only one order 
slip passing from hand to hand, it is likely that the 
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buyer or stores keeper will see it too late to secure deliv- 
ery of the necessary parts in time to avoid delay in the 
work of preparing the product for shipment. 

Again, when the finished product reaches the shipping 
room, it may be found that the solitary order has been 
lost—and, of course, the shipping clerk must have defi- 
nite shipping instructions. 

Thus it is apparent that unless an order is first “written 
up” in an office, there would be several possibilities and 
some probabilities of delays and unnecessary expense in 
filling that order. It is to avoid such delays and expense 
that the order is first prepared for proper handling by 
certain office activities. 

Among these office activities is, first, the making out 
of an “order set.” This consists of a number of sheets 
of paper, each sheet containing some specific information 
for some particular person or persons responsible for 
carrying the job thru to delivery. Every person involved 
in this work receives from the office the information 
and instructions that he needs in order to do his part 
in filling the order promptly and economically. That 
is how the order-writing activity in the office facilitates 
production. 

Order writing, which is one of the very important 
office activities, facilitates the expeditious and eco- 
nomical handling of orders in other parts of the 
business. 

It is not enough that orders are promptly placed in 
the hands of those responsible for filling them. All orders 
sent to the factory or stock rooms, for example, must 
also be understandable; they must be specific and accu- 
rate. Mistakes made in the factory are not infrequently 
traceable to inefficiency in writing up an order in the 
office. 


Efficiency in Order Writing. One office manager divides 
his order department into units. Each unit handles all 
orders received from customers in one prescribed terri- 
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tory. Since a large percentage of this firm’s customers 
order over and over again, the order clerks become 
familiar with the individual likes and dislikes of these 
customers. Thru the correspondence regularly called for 
with customers, they therefore can develop helpful per- 
sonal relations with customers in handling their orders. 
Their service to customers is in a large sense personal 
and individual, and is an important factor in developing 
and maintaining the good will of customers. 


In organizing his order service to secure such a personal 
relationship between customers and order clerks, this 
office manager saw beyond the office activity itself to the 
end that it served—customers’ satisfaction. He also saw 
order service in its true relationship to production and 
marketing. 

The organization and direction of the order-writing 
activity in every business should have the securing 
of the greatest possible customer satisfaction, in 
relation to cost, as the prime objective. 

Another office manager employs and trains only the 
most reliable and intelligent workers as order editors and 
writers. (Order editing is the making of all necessary 
changes in the original orders, such as additions of neces- 
sary specifications that were omitted in the original 
order, before the order is written up.) 

This office manager sees in order editing and writing 
an office activity that has a very important bearing on 
the cost of manufacturing his product. This product is 
an office device, standardized as to its basic features, 
but subject to variations from standard to a greater or 
lesser degree in the case of a large percentage of orders. 
In the case of all deviations from standard, a special fac- 
tory order is called for, and to write these factory orders 
correctly, a thoro technical knowledge of the product and 
familiarity with shop practice are required. 

Ordinary low-paid clerical workers could write up these 
orders—after a fashion; but this office manager has found 
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that men of superior mental training, tho higher paid, 
are able to earn higher pay by contributing more to net 
profits. Their better judgment and greater accuracy in 
editing and writing up orders both facilitates low-cost 
production and secures greater customer satisfaction. 


Pay-Roll Service. Efficient production is influenced by 
office pay-roll service in a way that is often overlooked. 
It makes a great difference whether the pay-roll depart- 
ment regards its functions as purely statistical, account- 
ing, and financial, or recognizes its far-reaching influ- 
ence in building up, or cutting down, the good will of 
employes. 

A “crabbed” pay-roll clerk, who has the wrong view- 
point toward his job, is annoyed by many of his personal 
relations with employes. He can easily create much ill 
will, hatred, and dissatisfaction among those to whom he 
pays his company’s money. But if he understands the 
opportunity he has to increase profits thru lower labor 
costs by handling all adjustments and payments in the 
manner that builds up good will, he will do so. He will 
dispense company good will toward employes along with 
their pay envelope, thru accuracy, promptness, and cour- 
tesy—remembering the fundamental trait in human 
nature that “like begets like.” 

A well-organized, efficient, and properly ‘‘view- 
pointed’’ pay-roll service can play a large part in 
creating and maintaining the good will of employes. 

Cost Keeping. Accurate cost keeping and analysis are 
very important means of facilitating low-cost production 
—in the sales department and treasurer’s office as well 
as in the factory—as fully explained in the section on 
principles of production. This office activity—compiling 
and analyzing cost figures—must be carried on with dis- 
cretion, remembering that— 

Cost keeping is of value in so far as it serves as the 
basis for effecting increased efficiency in production 


planning and control—and in every producing effort 
in the organization as well. 
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In compiling costs, it is easy to lose sight of the end 
served and to lose the sense of true comparative values. 
It is easy to become so absorbed in the quest for minute 
facts that much useless cost information is gathered in. 
It is easy to carry cost keeping beyond the point of 
practicability. 

The question should always be asked, “Is this cost 
information necessary?” Only cost figures that are use- 
ful as guides toward greater efficiency and net profits are 
eligible for consideration of the cost clerk or accountant 
or executive. All useful cost data should be analyzed 
and presented in a manner that will enable those inter- 
ested to obtain from them guidance in making decisions 
and in shaping policies. 


Material Records. In one automobile-supply house, 
material requisitions were being too frequently returned 
stamped “Out of stock.” Yet no one noticed the extent 
to which this was happening. 


One day when a particularly large requisition for parts 
was returned “Out of stock,” the chief storekeeper looked 
into the situation. He found that the two receiving 
clerks were hardly more than boys and were working 
without adequate supervision. In their eagerness to 
keep up with their work, these boys had become lax in 
checking their counts of items received against the quan- 
tities shown on the incoming delivery slips. When their 
count failed to check, they would often assume that they 
had erred and would O. K. the quantity shown. Conse- 
quently, many shortages on deliveries were not corrected 
and the stock records would show a balance on hand in 
excess of the amount actually in stock. Occasionally 
stocks would become exhausted while the record still 
showed a balance on hand. 


This company’s mistake lay in holding two boys 
responsible for activities the importance of which they 
did not understanc. 
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It is only thru realization of how incorrect stock 
records result in delayed production, and how de- 
layed production in turn results in delayed deliveries 
and irritated customers, that we are likely to give 
adequate attention to this important form of control. 

Such are some of the ways in which office activities 
affect production. They may either facilitate low-cost 
production or result in a loss, depending upon the effh- 
ciency with which they are carried out. Securing efh- 
ciency in office activities is largely a matter of developing 
realization on the part of the people who carry them on 
of the ultimate results of those activities. 


HOW THE OFFICE FACILITATES SALES 

Office activities have an important bearing upon sales, 
particularly all office contacts with customers, whether 
personal, by correspondence, or by telephone. 

Efficient office routine and service contacts with the 
customer play an important part in retaining the 
good will and patronage of customers. 

Even routine correspondence affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for wielding at least indirect sales influence. The 
efficient correspondent on routine matters does not write 
hackneyed and stereotyped letters. He always keeps in 
mind his opportunity for having a favorable influence on 
sales by what he says and how he says it. Altho his 
letters are not technically sales letters, they all have 
some indirect influence on sales, and occasionally there 
is an opportunity to include a definite and direct sales 
influence. 


Mail Service. An office manager must know the big 
value that a good mail service is to a company. It is 
not enough for the office to do merely the routine sort- 
ing, opening, stamping, and sealing of outgoing mail. 
It should also look to the dispatching of mail matter by 
trains that will carry it most speedily to its destination, 
and the reading and routing of incoming mail as a 
means of expediting its movement and assuring prompt 
and complete action upon it. 
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Palmer, the Chicago salesman for a Pittsburgh house, 
made a sale of goods for rush delivery. It was Palmer’s 
initial sale to this house in Chicago. Other orders would 
follow if the goods were promptly delivered and were 
found to be satisfactory. 


It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon when Palmer left this 
customer, but he thought that he had plenty of time 
to make out and send in the order, since it would go 
from Chicago by a night train and get into Pittsburgh 
in the morning. So he called on another customer that 
afternoon, returned to his hotel at 5:30, ate a leisurely 
dinner, then went to his room, and finally mailed his 
letter to the home office at 8 o’clock. 


Let us see what might have happened and what actu- 
ally did happen to that letter containing the rush order. 
When Palmer left his customer at 4 o’clock, he had ample 
time to get his letter onto a train leaving at 5:30 P. o., 
which would reach Pittsburgh at 6:25 the next morning. 
His company would have received the letter by 10 o’clock 
and could have started to fill the order that morning. 
But Palmer did not think of this. 


His next opportunity was to get his letter to a train 
that left Chicago at 8:30 Pp. mM. and reached Pittsburgh 
at 9:00 the next morning. Then the letter would have 
reached the home office about noontime. But he also 
missed that train. His order went out on an 11:30 P. M. 
train which arrived in Pittsburgh at 12:30 the next day. 
It reached the office late that afternoon and was not 
attended to until the next morning. Thus the shipment 
was delayed a whole day. 


While it may seem reasonable to hold Palmer account- 
able for his failure to realize the difference that a few 
hours in mailing had made in this case, that stand would 
not be entirely fair. Palmer was a good salesman, but 
had not been trained to take advantage of train schedules 
in handling rush orders. The mail-department manager 
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had not taken up this matter with Palmer’s sales man- 
ger. But a mail-department manager should, of course, 
realize opportunities for building sales by taking advan- 
tage of mail schedules. 

If the mail-department manager in this case had made 
a practice of posting the sales department in regard to 
mail schedules to and from various centers, it is probable 
that Palmer and his fellow salesmen would have been 
instructed to take advantage of the gain in time thru 
prompt mailings. The principle of successful business 
management here involved is the fact that— 


Every department of a business must be alert to the 
value of the special information it possesses when 
placed in the hands of other departments of the 
business—and co-operate in its clearance to all de- 
partments interested. 


How the Office Facilitates Sales Control. Thru statis- 
tical work in the office, a sales manager can secure many 
valuable facts that enable him to have better control 
over sales volume and selling costs. Statistical analyses 
of sales slips in the retail store afford important facts 
used in stock control. In setting sales quotas, in fixing 
prices, in forecasting sales volume, in planning advertis- 
ing, and in many other ways, statistical work in the office 
may become invaluable as an aid in the selling end of 
a business. The necessary figures are collected, analyzed, 
and compiled; and from these compilations reports are 
prepared for the sales manager, who can then base his 
policies, methods, and general control of sales on the 
basis of facts rather than fancies. 


HOW THE OFFICE FACILITATES FINANCE 


The treasurer of a business wants to know currently 
how much cash will be needed for a period of sixty days 
“or ninety days, or more, ahead. 

How is he to find out what amounts of cash will be 
needed? 
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His sources of information are many. He must have 
a record of accounts payable by maturity dates, a record 
of notes payable by maturity dates, pay-roll figures, divi- 
dend and interest schedules, payments that will fall due 
on special contracts, and so on. And he relies upon the 
office for much of this information. 

On the other side of the ledger will be found the facts 
as to how much cash is likely to come in during the 
period in question. This requires a record of maturity 
dates of customers’ accounts. Here, too, the treasurer 
will rely upon the office for his information. This impor- 
tant matter will also be covered more in detail in a later 
section on accounting and statistical control. Here at 
this point our purpose is achieved when we realize that 
the office is responsible for supplying vital information 
to the treasurer of a company for use in arranging for 
bank loans or in planning other financial operations. 


Statements to Customers. The question of when to send 
out the customers’ statements is a definite office problem 
that facilitates finance. The company that has its state- 
ments promptly in the mails so that they reach the cus- 
tomers at the time most favorable for prompt payment, 
as explained in the preceding section on credits and col- 
lections, is the company that is most lkely, other things 
equal, to have relatively little trouble with collections. 


Promptness in issuing statements is a means of 
securing prompt payments from customers. Here 
promptness in the office facilitates finance. 


The Bookkeeper and Credits. An intelligent bookkeeper 
ean often facilitate the work of the credit man. The 
alert bookkeeper becomes familiar with accounts and is 
able to sense important changes in a customer’s financial 
condition which may affect his credit worthiness. 

Changes in the amounts posted may indicate a falling 
off of orders, or a customer’s purchases may come to 
exceed his credit limits. Also, confusing accounts of 
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customers with the same or similar names is often pre- 
vented by an alert bookkeeper. 

Thus the bookkeeper may facilitate the financing of 
a business, mainly thru supplying important facts to the 
credit department. 


Vouchering Facilitates Finance. In the matter of vouch- 
ering (that is, paying out cash, including the checking 
of the validity and accuracy of the amount paid out) 
the office definitely facilitates the financing of a business. 
Vouchering also includes the matter of so making pay- 
ments as to take full advantage of discounts. 


Incidental matters in vouchering may be important, 
such as properly protecting the company on rejected 
goods and securing proper credit allowances on all con- 
tainers, such as carboys and sacks, that are returned to 
suppliers. In fact, incidental activities, but of real im- 
portance, abound in the vouchering process. 

The problem of efficient vouchering is more fully 
treated later. Here the main point is that in its voucher- © 
ing activities, the office facilitates better financing of 
the business. That is the ultimate aim of vouchering, 
and the many detail activities required in vouchering 
must not be allowed to obscure the ultimate aim of those 
activities. 

Only a broad understanding of the business as a 
whole and the relation of each activity to other 


activities will assure an executive of keeping in mind 
the real purpose of the activities that he directs. 


INCREASING OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


The foregoing brief survey of some of the ways in 
which office activities facilitate the primary functions of 
a business is of considerable significance in office man- 
agement. It suggests the importance of properly train- 
ing and inspiring the individual office employe. 

Every office employe should be taught the purpose of, 
and helped in visualizing the results effected by, every 
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act that he performs and every document on which 
he works. 

The office worker should know the meaning of what 
he does in terms of finished product or service rendered 
to customers. He should be encouraged to search out 
for himself the “reason why” of every activity and to 
become acquainted with activities and their purpose in 
all parts of the business. He owes it to himself to 
secure a broad understanding of the business as a whole 
and of each major department. The service he person- 
ally can render to the business wherever he happens to 
be placed in the office is vitalized by a comprehensive 
grasp of the purposes and problems of all parts of the 
business. This is his best guaranty of personal advance- 
ment to larger responsibilities in the business. 


When the office manager takes definite steps to start 
new and old employes thinking about the ultimate objec- 
tives of office activities, he is then most constructively 
building up the efficiency of his office as a means of 
facilitating the primary functions of the business. 


The premise upon which efficient office management 
rests is the fact that— 
All office activities are means to definite ends. They 
should be carried on with an intelligent regard for 
their relation to activities in other departments. 
Therefore, as previously suggested, the office manager 
should awaken each employe to the need of seeking the 
underlying purpose of each activity that he performs, 
and thus to visualize it in terms of its contribution to 
the efficient operation of the business. In order to 
accomplish this, the office manager should point out to 
each employe the personal advantage, thru increased 
efficiency, of a clear-sighted recognition of the purpose 
of every act that he performs. 


Executive Qualities Required in Office Management. The 
executive qualities that are so essential to making the 
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office a truly productive factor require an office executive 
to have two qualities of mind in particular: 

1. Constructive imagination. 

2. Breadth of understanding of the business, with keen ap- 
preciation of the comparative values of the various 
activities thruout the business. 

In the case of order service, for example, office execu- 
tives should be able to think in terms of the effect on 
sales of prompt deliveries of goods or services; in the case 
of bookkeeping, in terms of prompt presentation of accu- 
rate statements to other executives as they affect control 
of costs; in the case of sales tabulations, in terms of 
better control of sales volume and of selling costs by sales 
management. 


In general, an office executive should be able to evalu- 
ate accurately the importance of each office activity as 
a direct or indirect contributor to the earning of net 
profits. And the office executive should be able to develop 
this same kind of constructive imagination and under- 
standing of the relation between office activities and net. 
profits in the minds and hearts of all his office workers. 
That is a high ideal for him to strive for, but it 1s often 
surprising what can be done to increase efficiency in any 
department of business once the department manage- 
ment clearly defines its objectives. The importance of 
application of the objective principle as an underlying 
factor in efficient business management was first pre- 
sented in Part III of Executive Manual 1. 


* * * * * 


In Part III of this executive manual on office organi- 
zation and management, let us briefly analyze office 
activities from the viewpoint of effective organization of 
those activities. 


WHAT THE OFFICE PRODUCES 
Part IIT 


ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE ACTIVITIES 
N PART I of this executive manual we analyzed office 
il activities from the viewpoint of their contribution | 

to the operation of a business. Then, in Part II, | 
we saw how office activities specifically facilitate pro-— 
duction, sales, and finance. Here, in Part III, our prob- 
lem is the organization of office activities so that they 
shall effectively facilitate other activities of the business. 

In order to gain the fullest understanding of and 
ability to apply the principles that underlie efficient 
office organization, we shall analyze four representative 
business organizations in four different types of business 
—a manufacturing company, a department store, an 
insurance company, and a bond house. Each of these 
four organizations, as charted on following pages, will be 
considered from three viewpoints, as follows: 

1. The division of activities by major functions. 

2. The classification of the office activities. 

3. The divergencies as to organization form. 

We shall then understand more clearly the part that 
the office activities play in the management of a busi- 
ness, and we shall have a workable background for the 
application of two broad principles of efficient organiza- 
tion to be explained a little later on. 


The Functional Division of Activities. Before studying 
the four organization charts in detail, let us note two 
facts: 

1. The same function may be called by different names in 

the different charts. 

2. One functional group of activities may be split up and 

assigned to two or more separate departments. 
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We should not be misled by the name of an activity 
nor by its position in the organization chart. We should 
recognize the function of each activity. Our main inter- 
est, of course, is in the office activities as shown in the 
four charts. 

In the manufacturing-company chart, manufacturing 
and distribution mean production and marketing; the 
financial activities are obviously under the jurisdiction 
of the financial committee; while the facilitating activi- 
ties are for the most part grouped under administration. 

In the department-store chart, the control division and 
the stores division include practically all of the facilitat- 
ing activities; the merchandising, or buying function, 
represents the production function; the sales group 1s 
the marketing function; while the financial activities 
again are under the jurisdiction of a financial committee. 

In the insurance-company chart the actuarial, the 
new-business, and the medical groups comprise the pro- 
duction activities; the agency groups comprise the mar- 
keting activities; and the financial group, the financial 
activities; while the facilitating activities include both 
the administration and accounts group. 

In the bond-house chart we find the production activi- 
ties represented by a new function, loans; the marketing 
(sales) and the financial activities are definitely grouped; 
while administration is again the name given to the 
greater part of the facilitating activities. 


Classification of the Office Activities. In each of the 
four organizations, the three classes of office activities— 
dispatch routines, services, and control—are easily dis- 
tinguished. 

In the manufacturing organization, as shown in Figure 
2, the dispatch routines are included in the order and in 
the accounting and bookkeeping departments. Credit 
activities are also here included under routines. The 
inclusion of cost and pay-roll activities in the production 
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division is significant and will be explained later. The 
special-service activities—mail and messenger, files, and 
stenographic—are assigned to the correspondence depart- 
ment. The control activities are embraced by both the 
accounting and the cost departments. 

In the department-store organization, as shown in Fig- 
ure 3, the control activities predominate. The sched- 
ule, accounting, sales-audit, and statistical departments 
contribute directly to the control of the entire organiza- 
tion. The routine activities are represented by the in- 
voice and credit departments, and the special services 
are the mail and messenger and the filing departments. 

In the organization of the insurance company, as 
shown in Figure 4, the routines are represented by the 
termination and renewal units; special-service activities 
are stenographic, office service, and supply service; while 
the control activities are centered in the auditing depart- 
ment. Planning, library, and employment are additional 
facilitating activities. 

In the bond-house chart we see that it may be feasible 
to place some office activities outside the office as such, 
for we find under the office manager principally the 
special-service activities, but the routines and the con- 
trol activities are here placed in the financial division. 


Divergencies in Organization Form. We should not 
expect to find entire uniformity either as to the extent 
or to the importance of the arrangement of office activi- 
ties in these four representative business organizations, 
because they differ widely as to the relative importance 
and size of the several functions which are facilitated by 
the office activities. In a bond house, for example, office 
activities play an unusually prominent part, altho sales 
are the predominant function. 

As for the office activities themselves, we find the rou- 
tines prominent in the manufacturing company; in the 
department store, control activities are prominent; while - 
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in the insurance company and the bond house, special 
services are prominent. Note also that in the insurance 
company and the bond house, only a small percentage 
of the actual clerical activities are placed in the office 
as such. Why is it that in one case a certain activity 
is included in the office organization proper, and in other 
cases this same activity is placed in the financial, market- 
ing, or the production group of activities? 

This question brings us to a consideration of two fun- 
damental principles of efficient office organization, as 
follows: 

I 
In organizing office activities, the advantages of a 
functional grouping under a single control should be 
a primary consideration. 

II 
The functional grouping of office activities should be 
applied only to the extent that it gives a practical 
advantage over nonfunctional groupings. 

These two correlated principles simply tell us that one 
should carry the functional grouping of activities in 
organization as far as practicable and feasible; no further. 
They apply in organizing production, sales, and finance, 
as well as office, activities. 

The Advantages of Functional Control. Functionaliza- 
tion is the assembly of related activities in a single group 
under a single control. 

The requisites for such a grouping are— 

1. An intimate functional relationship of the activities in each 

group. 

2. The activity in each functional group should be clearly 


distinguishable from the activities falling in other func- 
tional groups. 


3. All activities in each group should be suitable for a single 
control of that group. 
An important advantage of the functionalized organi- 
zation of office activities is appreciated when we place 
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ourselves in the position of a departmental manager of 
the marketing, the production, or the financial division. 


A manager of sales, for example, has the functional 
responsibility of securing the best sales volume at low 
cost; he must secure, thru his direction of selling activi- 
ties, a satisfactory volume of sales at prices that yield a 
profit to the business. In performing this function, many 
office activities are required, such as typewriting, dupli- 
cating sales instructions, filing, addressing, sealing and 
stamping sales letters, ete. 


If during the growth of the business organization, little 
thought is given to the problem of the functional organi- 
zation of office activities, they may be retained in the 
sales department under the supervision of the sales man- 
ager. But, as a result, the sales manager would be 
burdened with the supervision of many activities that 
are functionally office activities which could best be con- 
trolled by the office manager—allowing the sales manager 
to give more undivided attention to activities which 
more vitally and directly promote the success of the sales 
function. 

Purely office activities when supervised outside the 
control of office management are likely to suffer from 
lack of proper supervision and attention. 

Office activities are best supervised by an office special- 
ist, just as production or financial or sales activities are 
best handled under the supervision of men who specialize 
in directing those activities. But, of course, there are 
some office activities which, for practical reasons, are 
best supervised by executives other than the office man- 
ager or his assistants. How determine what these activi- 
ties are? 

Two principles are applied in answering this question, 
as follows: 

I 


Office management should relieve other departmental 
managers of the supervision of facilitating activities 
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wherever such supervision is a handicap to the effec- 
tive management of other departments. 


iT 


All facilitating activities that do not for special rea- 
sons need to be located in the departments served, 
should be centralized in one department (the office) 
where there is specialized control of facilitating 
activities. 


Conditions That Make for Decentralization. Let us now 
analyze the influences or conditions which warrant diver- 
gencies from a strict functionalization. 


We may classify these influencing conditions into two 
groups. In one group are various considerations that 
have to do principally with the nature of the business; 
in the other group are considerations that deal with the 
character and qualifications of the personnel of organi- 
zation. 


The influence that the nature of the product has upon 
organization is illustrated by the experience of a com- 
pany that manufactures telephone equipment. Here the 
order department is not found within the general facili- 
tating group of activities, as is the case in the manufac- 
turing organization shown in Figure 2 on page 24— 
an arrangement which represents the usual practise in 
manufacturing businesses. With this telephone-equip- 
ment manufacturer, however, the order department is 
included within the sales department. 


The reason for this divergence from the usual is logi- 
eal. The sale of a telephone switchboard is a transaction 
that entails the expenditure of a relatively large amount 
of money. Furthermore, the production of a switchboard 
to meet the specifications of a customer is an important 
engineering problem. It has been found expedient, there- 
fore, to have the sales department include the office 
handling of the order for a switchboard among its own 
office activities. 
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The need for direct contact between an office activity 
and the department immediately served by that activity 
is illustrated in the case of a manufacturer of ready- 
made clothing, whose order clerks have important advan- 
tages in being located within the production division of 
the organization rather than in a separated office; for 
here the order clerk must maintain intimate contact with 
production schedules, purchases of materials, details of 
design, ete. 

Again, in another company with a very large credit 
department, the accounts-receivable group of office activ- 
ities and all messenger service are included within the 
credit department itself, because this department has to 
make constant reference to accounts receivable and it 
uses messengers more than does any other single depart- 
ment. 

Thus circumstances peculiar to a particular business 
may justify modifications of the customary organization 
of office activities. We see that no hard and fast rules 
apply in this matter. We should remember that— 


While it is ordinarily best to group all activities in 
one place and under one control, yet conditions pecu- 
liar to a business may warrant the placing of some 
of these activities in different places and under sep- 
arate control. 


Considerations as to Personnel. Equally important are 
the personnel considerations; that is, the special fitness 
or attitude of individual executives in supervising the 
handling of office activities. 

If the treasurer of a business has gradually embraced 
in his financial division a large share of office activities 
and these activities are there well taken care of, it would 
probably be unwise to transfer them—so long as the 
treasurer can supervise them without interference with 
his efficiency in performing his primary function. 

Logical functional organization must at times be set 
aside in order to give certain executives of commanding 
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character, who perhaps possess special knowledge and 
unusual ability, an opportunity to expand their respon- 
sibilities. ‘They are men who can take on additional 
responsibilities and direct them more ably than other 
men who are faced with less responsibility. But when 
men of mediocre ability are placed in charge of a depart- 
ment, they are often unable to carry the full burden of 
executive leadership in that department. Then it is wise 
to have some of their departmental activities transferred 
to other departments or set up as independent organiza- 
tion units. * 


The necessity of recognizing this human factor in 
organization is very important. Abstract formulas for 
effecting an efficient organization cannot always be pre- 
scribed; allowances must be made for the sensibilities 
and peculiarities of the available personnel. That, in 
fact, is a fundamental principle that underlies successful 
organization everywhere in every business. Let us be 
sure to remember that— 


While the ideal arrangement, from a logical view- 
point, is to place under one control all activities that 
are closely related in performing one function, yet, 
owing to the character of the executive personnel in 
a business, it may be preferable to divide the control 
of a functional group of activities among two or more 
executives. 


Adaptation of responsibilities to fit the character and 
ability of the executive applies to the office executive 
himself as well as to other executives. 


A business concern which embraces office activities that 
are of sufficient importance to warrant centralized con- 
trol, must, of course, place these activities under the 
control of an executive who measures up to the responsi- 
bility imposed. Should such an executive not be avail- 
able or should the management be unwilling to pay the 
price of competent supervision, it would then be better 
to permit decentralization of office activities, thus divid- 
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ing the supervision of office activities among capable 
executives in other departments. 


Procedure in Organizing Office Activities. Where office 
activities are not well organized, an important addition 
to net profits can be secured by working out the best: 
organization of these activities. What is the process in 
doing this? 

The general rule of procedure is this: 

Organize office activities along functional lines with 
allowances for particular conditions of the business 
which make it profitable to violate the functional 
groupings. 

More specifically, the procedure in organizing office 
activities is as follows: 


First, analyze each department of the business, in 
order to segregate the purely office activities that are 
carried on in each department. Then decide whether it 
is best for that department to perform each office activity 
or whether efficiency in operating that department would 
be heightened by relieving it of that activity. 

In making this decision, remember that it is the good 
of the business as a whole that you are seeking. If it 
is more convenient and profitable for the business to 
have the order department within the production divi- 
sion rather than in a central office, that is where it 
should be placed. If a strong executive, in addition to: 
very efficient handling of his regular departmental work, 
is also handling certain office activities well, these office 
activities should probably be left under his supervision. 


Second, having decided what office activities should be 
removed from the different departments, arrange all these 
activities according to their functions, and plan to put 
them in a central office functionally organized and con- 
trolled, For example, if transcribing, mailing, and filing 
are being done in several departments, and it is prefer- 
able to have these three activities performed in a cen- 
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tral office, then all transcribing should there be done in 
the transcribing department, all mailing in the mailing 
department, and all filing in a filing department. 


Third, before putting your plan into action, discuss it 
thoroly with all responsible executives who will be 
affected. 


The Organizer’s Responsibility. We should recognize 
the fact that where decentralized office activities have 
grown up in a haphazard way, those in charge of them 
may resist the transfer of these activities to a central 
office. They may argue that such a change will be detri- 
mental to the business. But the reorganizer must be 
sure that this question is decided correctly after consid- 
ering all the facts as they are. He must not let the 
emotional “reasoning” of other executives cause him to 
deviate from the application of the sound principles of 
good office organization as set forth in this section of 
our training service. He may be forced to take a firm 
stand against opposition in order to provide office organi- 
zation that is best for the good of the business as a 
whole. He must not let traditional, personal, or special 
considerations cause him to swerve from this course of 
action. 

Many business concerns have paid a high price for 
the failure of an executive to stand firmly upon 
sound principles that underlay improvements in 
their organizations. 

That, of course, applies to improvement in the organi- 
zation of all parts of a business as well as office activities. 
The organizer must understand the principles to be 
applied and be able to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
their application. 


Fundamentals of Office Organization. In concluding this 
first executive manual on office organization and man- 
agement, let us make sure of our grasp of the following 
fundamentals: 
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The function of office activities is to facilitate the 
operation of the primary functions of the business—pro- 
duction, sales, and finance. 

The facilitating nature of office activities makes it 
particularly desirable that we seek in every case to learn 
the end that each activity serves—its ultimate contribu- 
tion to the successful operation of the business. 

We must seek also to appreciate the relation of each 
of the office activities to the management of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

The organization of these activities so that they will 
correlate most effectively with the other activities of a 
business is a matter of striking a balance between the 
demands of functionalization on the one hand, and the 
nature of the business and the available personnel on 
the other hand. 

Such fundamentals afford the right perspective for 
sound decisions on the problem of office organization and 
management that will be considered in the seven follow- 
ing executive manuals on this subject. Our aim is to 
understand thoroly the practical principles that underlie 
efficient office management and to develop ability to 
apply these principles or to co-operate more intelligently 
in their application—for wherever we are placed in a 
business organization, we shall be more or less directly 
concerned in certain office activities, either from the 
standpoint of facilitating the work of others or of taking 
care of our own work most efficiently. 

In Executive Manual 57, which follows, we shall begin 
our investigation and analysis of that highly essential 
group of office activities that we have called dispatch 
routines. The following check-up on principles and 
Executive Problem 56 are of fundamental importance 
in the training to be secured from this major section of 


our training service. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 
Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, sO you need not send it in to the University. 








1. The Bainbright Manufacturing Company has an 
office force of about 200 and the Wheeler Tanning 
Company an office force of about 100. Does the greater 
numerical size of the Bainbright Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s office force warrant you in assuming that its 
office manager has a more responsible position than the 
office inanager of the Wheeler Tanning Company? 


2. Is the “production” by the office as valuable as the 
“production” by the sales, production, and financial de- 
partments? 


3. The Cleveland Truck & Body Company employs 
two paymasters—Clark and Ford. Clark is a faster 
worker and handles larger pay rolls than Ford. Ford 
is More accurate, and the men on his roll have occasion 
to question his figures less often. Is Ford better suited 
for pay-roll work? 


4. Salesmen of the Simpson Sash & Door Company 
report frequent delays in shipments of goods to cus- 
tomers. The factory superintendent is held responsible. 
He says that the fault lies with the office, which is 
slow in putting the orders thru. Is there a possibility 
that the office is responsible for the delays? 





5. An order clerk of the Seeley Products Company 
suggests that the acknowledgment form sent to cus- 
tomers upon receipt of their orders be replaced by a 
short letter, cordial and personal in tone. The manager 
of the order department rejects the suggestion, remark- 
ing “this is the office, not the sales department.” Do 
you agree with this summary disposal of the matter? 


6. In a certain mail order house fully 85 per cent of 
the stenographic work is handled by a central steno- 
graphic department; in a certain department store prac- 
tically all the work is handled by stenographers assigned 
to the various departments. 

May the arrangement in the mail order house be 
based on sound principles? 

May the arrangement in the department store be 
based on sound principles? 
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7. The stenographic and typing work of a public- 
utility company is centralized in one department. This 
results in improved stenographic and typing service for 
a time. After some months the service begins to de- 
teriorate, in the end becoming less satisfactory than 
before the centralized department was established. It 
appears that the executive who organized the central 
department left the company shortly after it was put 
in operation. Are the company executives correct in 
feeling that a centralized stenographic department has 
proved impracticable? 


8. The cost department of the Wells Campbell Com- 


pany prides itself on its ability to furnish costs on every 
phase of the business. When questioned, the department 
manager is unable to state what specific uses many of 
the executives make of the costs furnished them. Should 
the cost-department manager be expected to know these 
things? 


9. “Routines and red tape are synonymous.” Is this 
statement true? 


10. The Ward Pneumatic Tool Company operates a 
training school for office workers. It includes classes in 
filing, typewriting, messenger service, sorting cards and 
papers, and so on. The director of the school suggests 
that lectures on the company organization and the work 
of the more important departments be added to the 
instruction service. The general manager turns down 
the suggestion on the grounds that such general infor- 
mation would serve no useful purpose. Do you agree 
with the general manager? 


Check 





ov 


No 

















11. In a large manufacturing organization all time- 
keepers thruout the factory are under the direction of 
the office manager as to methods and report to him 
regularly. Is this in accordance with sound manage- 
ment principles? 








12. In this same manufacturing organization all in- 
structions to factory employes must be sent by factory 
foremen to an editing group within the office which pre- 
pares them for distribution. Is this in accordance with 
sound management principles? 

















Executive Problem 56 
PLANNING THE OFFICE 


Organizing Office Activities for Greater 
Service at Decreased Cost 
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NDER what conditions should office 

activities be centralized? Under what 
conditions is it better to locate office groups 
within the departments served? What activi- 
ties now located in other departments of the 
business could be operated more effectively and 
advantageously by the office? Thru this execu- 
tive problem and the executive report these 
questions at the heart of the effective planning 
of any office are answered on a basis of broad 
principles applicable to the organization of any 
business. 
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Executive Problem 56 
PLANNING THE OFFICE 


Stanley Driscoll, treasurer, and John Mead, his as- 
sistant, are studying plans for reorganizing the office of 
the Webb Company. This reorganization is necessary 
because of the company’s rapid growth. The Webb 
Company was incorporated in 1910 for the manufacture 
of office devices. In 1919 it began to manufacture 
fountain pens only. Since this change it has grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

Driscoll has brought Mead into his office as his assist- 
ant to work out the details of the reorganization plans. 
Mead, who is twenty-eight, started work for the Webb 
Company as a pay-roll clerk when nineteen years old. 
He worked his way to chief of the pay-roll section and 
then to chief of the bookkeeping and cost department. 
He has mastered every job he has held, and sought in 
every way to increase his knowledge of the business as 
a whole and of business in general. He is well liked by 
the workers in his department. It is such qualities that 
have recommended him to Driscoll. 

The plan which Mead has submitted to Driscoll is 
based upon a thoro survey of the business. He has had 
several conferences with Driscoll and the plan is now in 
final form. The survey shows that various departments 
have established groups of stenographers, filing clerks, 
duplicating-machine operators, and so on with no 
thought to groups already established and to possible 
duplication of workers and equipment. In many cases 
capable supervision of such groups is impossible. Fur- 
thermore, certain activities that are by nature office 
activities are not now being handled by office-trained 
people. It is a situation where centralization and im- 
proved functional control of many of the office activities 
are demanded. 
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The Organization Plan. The plan proposed will increase the 
central office force from 85 to about 120. This force will be known 
as the general office division. It will consist of three departments 
—the order and billing department, the general service department, 
and the bookkeeping and cost department, made up as follows: 


ORDER AND BILLING DEPARTMENT 
Order-writing section. 
Billing section. 
Adjustment and service section. 


GENERAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Mail and messenger section. 

Typing section. 

Central files section. 

Duplicating-machine and supplies section. 


BOOKKEEPING AND COST DEPARTMENT 
Vouchering section. 
Bookkeeping section. 
Cost and pay-roll section. 
Statistical section. 
Mead will become general office manager. 


The plan involves the following changes that affect departments 
outside the office itself: 


The Adjustment and Service Section will be transferred from 
the sales department to the general office division. This section 
handles all correspondence with customers regarding delayed ship- 
ments, shortages or other discrepancies, defective goods, returned 
goods, and so on; investigates all complaints; and makes adjust- 
ments. 

The change is recommended on the grounds that— 


Handling complaints and adjustments involves routine 
and detail which are office rather than sales activities. 
Analyses and studies to discover the underlying causes 
for complaints should be gone into very thoroly. This 
is work which the office is better qualified to conduct 
than the sales department. 

Adjustment relations with customers are often of an 
annoying and troublesome nature. By transferring 
these relations to the office and avoiding the responsi- 
bility for explaiming and adjusting matters, the sales 
department will rid itself of a cause of misunderstand- 
ing and controversy with customers that has proved 
detrimental to sales results in many cases. 
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Centralized Files, Except for purely departmental files and 
executives’ administrative files, all material will be filed in a cen- 
tralized filing section. All correspondence with each customer will 
be filed together in one or more jacket folders. This central file 
will include all customers’ orders and all adjustment correspondence. 
Incoming mail that refers to previous correspondence will be routed 
to the filing department and the jacket containing the correspond- 
ence referred to will be forwarded with the letter to the person who 
is to answer it. 

The establishment of a central filing section is recommended as a 
means of— 

Avoiding the duplication of equipment. 
Decreasing the number of file clerks. 
Securing improved filing service thru— 
Better organization. 
Centralized supervision. 
Relieving other departments of the supervision over, 
and responsibility for, these activities. 


Transcribing. A centralized transcribing (stenographic and 
typing) department is planned, but will not be established imme- 
diately. A small typing section already exists. The plan is to use 
this as a nucleus and to extend its activities gradually until it will 
embrace typing, dictating-machine, and stenographic service. 


Duplicating Service. The factory superintendent’s office has a 
duplicating machine for preparing bulletins and instructions for the 
factory. The sales department has a similar duplicating machine, 
and, in addition, an addressing machine for addressing outgoing 
mail, and a multigraph machine for printing sales announcements 
and booklets. The general office also has a duplicating machine for 
duplicating office forms, bulletins, and memorandums. 

The new plan recommends the centralization of this equipment 
in a duplicating section. The reasons are identical to those for 
centralizing the filing work—to avoid duplication of equipment, to 
operate with a smaller force, to improve the service, to relieve 
departments of the burden of these activities. 


Office Supplies. An office-supplies section will be established. 
All orders for office supplies will clear thru it. It will maintain 
stocks of supplies and will deliver supplies to the departments. An 
important phase of its responsibilities will be the unification and sim- 
plification of stationery forms. The advantages expected from this 
change are— 

Purchasing economies thru purchasing in larger lots. 
Saving in printing and stationery costs thru decreasing 
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the number of printed forms, doing away with duplica- 
tion of forms, etc. 

Saving thru supervised storage and upkeep of supplies 
and materials. 


Criticism of Plan. After thoro discussion of all questionable 
points, Driscoll gives the plan his tentative approval. He then 
submits it to Fred Green, the general manager. Green discusses it 
in a general way with the sales manager, the purchasing agent, the 
factory superintendent, and the other operating executives, and 
asks that they submit comments and suggestions to him. 

The sales manager writes: 


“T cannot agree to the transfer of the adjustment section to the 
general office. The department which is directly in touch with the 
customers is the one that should handle these delicate adjustment 
matters. This work should remain under my charge. 

“We shouldn’t transfer the duplicating and printing equipment 
to the central duplicating section. This equipment is used in pre- 
paring sales material, such as leaflets and booklets, broadsides, and 
mailing cards. This duplicating and printing must be followed 
closely by the men who prepare the material; therefore the advan- 
tage of having it under our control is very great. 

“Furthermore, I agree with Mr. Glenn, chief of adjustments and 
service, that a separate adjustment-correspondence file must be 
maintained in the adjustment section. The department will want 
this correspondence near at hand.” 


The purchasing agent writes: “Our correspondence is wholly with 
suppliers. Most of it has to do with contracts and is of a con- 
fidential nature. 


“Tt is frequently required at a moment’s notice in the midst of a 
telephone conversation or an interview with a supplier. To send to a 
distant central file means an impossible delay.” 

The factory superintendent writes: 


“IT fail to see the advantage of having to route all orders for 
supplies, such as stationery, pens, and pencils thru the office. We 
know exactly what we want and nobody in the office can help us 
to order it. The plan may do for departments such as sales and 
purchasing, but I do not see how it can help us.” 


The General Manager’s Problem. Green’s problem is obvious. 
He must reconcile these divergent opinions of Driscoll and Mead on 
the one hand and of the several executives on the other. Driscoll 
and Mead naturally put the emphasis on the economical and effi- 
cient management of these activities; the other executives on the 
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seeming personal convenience to themselves. You are asked to 
place yourself in Green’s position and on the basis of the organiza- 
tion principles which the executive manual has discussed decide 
what action should be taken at each point where an objection is 
raised. In the working papers you will find the problem analyzed 
and the points on which decisions are desired plainly set forth. 
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FACILITATING BUSINESS DISPATCH 
Part I 


How to Make Routines PRODUCTIVE 


that are performed over and over again in about 

the same way. In organizing these routine 
activities, it is necessary to put every routine detail to 
the test of utility. “Is it necessary?’—that is the lead- 
ing question in deciding for or against the inclusion of 
specific routine activities in the office, and elsewhere in. 
the business as well. 

Every business, of course, has many routine activities 
that are necessary. Necessary routine and “red tape” 
are sometimes confused. But it is only the unnecessary 
routine that becomes “red tape.” Necessary routine 
activities, properly organized, stand for orderliness and 
regularity. They provide for the performance of repeti- 
tive operations in a logical sequence, at a predetermined 
rate of speed, and in a manner most economical of effort 
and materials. 


It is well to remember that— 

Necessary routines, well organized, relieve executives 
from the annoyance of being continually called upon 
for decisions on the same detail matters time and 
time again. 

There is one best way of performing every routine 
activity. When this best way has been established thru 
analysis; when standardization of equipment, materials, 
and methods is effected; and when every employe has. 
been taught his part in the performance of the activity, 
that activity can thereafter be performed regularly and 
efficiently with a minimum of supervision. Every em- 
ploye knows what to do, without constant executive guid- 
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ance; and executives have their minds free to attend to 
more important matters. 


The Dispatch Routines. In this executive manual we 
shall analyze the routines that promote business dispatch, 
or promptness and regularity in getting things done, 
including two groups: 

1. Routines that facilitate the delivery of goods to customers. 

2. Routines that facilitate the purchase and procurement of 

materials, supplies, and services. 

The first group consists of order routine, customers’ 
service, and billing. The second group consists of pur- 
chasing routine, receiving routine, and vouchering. 

Thru these routine activities, if effectively organized, 
customers secure prompt delivery and protection from 
shortages, delays, and misshipments; while the business 
itself secures prompt arrival of the correct quality and 
quantity of what it buys and a record of when payments 
are to be made in order to secure cash discounts. 


Procedure in Organizing Routines. Dispatch routines, 
or any routines, are effectively organized by applying 
sound principles of organization, planning, and operation. 
This implies— 

1. Analysis of the facts. 

2. Standardization of equipment, materials, and methods 

based upon that analysis. 

3. A check or control by which performance can be measured. 


The procedure in doing those three things consists of 
five steps, as follows: 


1. Determine definitely how the routine will contribute to 
the orderly operation of the business. 

2. Analyze all the activities required in performing the 
routine. 

3. Consider all factors which have a bearing upon the form 
that the routine should take. 

4. Then organize the routine activities in accordance with 
the findings of the first three steps. 

5. Establish a means of checking operating results. 
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Let us now consider these five steps a little more in 
detail. 


Defining the Purpose of the Routine. The first step of 
the procedure in organizing a routine—defining the pur- 
pose of the routine—permits application of the following 
principle: 

In organizing and directing any facilitating business 
activity, always keep in mind the end that is served 
by that activity. 

Thus in organizing any routine activity, be sure first 
to know definitely the purpose or end served or accom- 
plished by that activity. We know, for example, that 
the purpose of the order routine—the routine required 
in sending or dispatching an order thru the house or 
plant—is to facilitate the filling of the order so that the 
customer will receive the goods or services promptly and 
in satisfactory condition as to kind, quality, and amount. 

The result is customer satisfaction and an increase of 
good will on his part to the house. That, in fact, is the 
ultimate aim or purpose of the order routine. 

The first objective in organizing or planning a rou- 
tine is to define the ultimate purpose that the routine 
serves. 

To think in terms of the effect of the routine as a 
means of building sales or lowering the cost of produc- 
tion or of finance, rather than in terms of system or tech- 
nical operation—that is the ultimate end to keep in mind 
when planning routine office activities. 


Analyzing Routine Activities. Effective analysis of rou- 
tines means more than merely dividing them into their 
several parts. It also means that— 

The relationship of the various routine activities, one 
to another, must be made clear, so that no one activ- 


ity will be planned without a full recognition of the 
effect it will have on related activities. 


Determining the Form of Routine. The nature of the 
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business and of the product, the available personnel, and 
the operating conditions, all must be considered in plan- 
ning the form or nature of a routine that is to be estab- 
lished. 

Routine activities in a company whose chief sales 
appeal is low price and whose chief operating objective 
is minimum costs, are planned quite differently from 
routines in a company that sells a specialty or a “luxury” 
product and emphasizes superior quality and individu- 
ality rather than price. 

The concern that faces strong price competition on a 
staple product usually goes in more for mass production, 
extreme standardization, and specialization, using many 
labor-saving devices. Economy is the keynote. Routines 
will be established mainly with a view toward lowering 
costs; and they will be established mainly for employes 
of relatively low-grade ability. 


But where the product or service is a specialty or a 
luxury, and where attention is given primarily to indi- 
viduality and refinement of product and service, lower 
cost is a secondary objective. Standardization and spe- 
cialization are not, as a rule, carried so far. There will 
be closer supervision and more thoro inspections to insure 
quality rather than quantity. 


Routines will be established accordingly in those two 
cases. These routines will allow less initiative among 
workmen in mass production where price is the main sales 
appeal, and more initiative where the quality of the prod- 
uct or service is relatively more important than a low 
price. 


Again, where service goes with a product, routines must 
usually be planned to permit individuality in handling to 
fit individual circumstances. A company that makes and 
sells an office device, such as addressing machines; mail- 
ing, sealing, and stamping machines; etc., must organize 
its routines in a manner that enables’ service clerks to 
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study the individual customers and deal with them in 
accordance with their individual needs. 

When customers are billed directly, the bill may be pre- 
pared by a special routine in order to send a neat copy 
to the customer. But when a concern bills a customer 
indirectly, as thru branch agencies, the bill may just as 
well be one of the forms of the order set (explained in 
Part II) saving the expense on the billing routine. A 
special billing routine would be unnecessary. 

Another important factor in determining the form of 
a routine is the intelligence and the training of the em- 
ployes. An efficient office executive is mindful of employe 
limitations; he divides the work into tasks that his em- 
ployes can easily perform. Thus— 

In organizing routines, all influencing factors must 


be considered and the form of routine must be 
planned accordingly. 


Organizing the Routine. Once the purpose of the routine 
has been defined, the activities determined, and the in- 
fluencing factors ascertained, the organization of the 
office routine is like the organization of any other pro- 
ductive activity, including steps previously discussed in 
our section on the principles of production. These steps 
are— 

1. Standardization of equipment, of materials, and of oper- 

ations. 

2. Planning the layout. 

3. Scheduling and routing. 


Tasks must be separated into their simple elements, 
and methods of performance must be standardized. What 
furniture, equipment, and materials are best adapted to 
the routine must be ascertained. The various sections of 
the organization and the desks and machines within these 
sections must be laid out to permit the most direct move- 
ment of documents and papers. The order and sequence 
of operations that are most economical of time must be 
determined. Then the work must be scheduled at the 
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even rate of speed at which it is found that the docu- 
ments can be put thru to best advantage. The aim here, 
in scheduling, is a regular flow of work at a maximum 
rate of speed—the same, in principle, as the scheduling 
of factory operations, explained in the section on princi- 
ples of production. 

Such are the three fundamental steps in organizing 
office routines. They will be fully considered later in our 
analysis of individual routines. 


Establishing a Means of Control. Efficient organization 
of office routines is not enough in itself. Definite checks 
upon performance are also required, such as records of 
performance compiled from reports of individual and 
departmental activities. Graphic plots and charts of 
these.records may be made to indicate trends and com- 
parative results. 

Stamping the incoming and outgoing time on docu- 
ments as they travel in and out of departments is an 
important record for control of office routines. 

Whenever orders must be handled in large quantities, 
a definite scheduling is practically essential as a means of 
controlling their course thru the departments. Schedul- 
ing alone will not insure the efficiency demanded, so we 
find the need of an “audit” of the action that has been 
taken upon the individual orders; and, in addition to 
this, reports are often regularly submitted to the execu- 
tive in charge. 

Such are some of the fundamentals of control which 
will be fully considered and illustrated in a later manual. 

Here, at this point, let us remember that there are five 
basic steps in establishing any new office routine, as 
follows: 

1. Determine exactly what is the purpose or end or reason 
for the routine. 

2. Analyze the routine to determine what activities go into it. 

3. Make note of all those factors (like the nature of the 
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business or of the product, the character of your workers, 
and the operating conditions) that will have an influence 
on the form of the routine. 

4, Organize your routine—by standardizing equipment, mate- 
rials, and operations; by planning your layout; and by 
scheduling and routing the work. 

5. Establish a means of controlling the routine after it is 
started. 


How Routines Will Be Analyzed. In the following parts 
of this executive manual, the various major routines will 
be analyzed with a view toward setting forth— 

1. Their contribution to business operation. 

2. The several activities involved. 

3. The practical considerations that will determine the exact 
form the routines should take under varying circum- 
stances. 

While operation and control of routines will also be 
covered, this phase of office management will not be fully 
covered until we come to Executive Manual 63, where 
the general problem of organization, operation, and con- 
trol of the office activities is to be considered. 

Let us first, in Part II, see just how order routines are 
established to secure prompt and efficient action in filling 
orders for goods or services. 


FACILITATING BUSINESS DISPATCH 
Part II 
SEcuURING ACTION ON ORDERS 


HEN a customer sends in an order for a bill of 
Wy goods, he expects the company to ship those 
goods without undue delay. He expects that 
shipment to be properly addressed and routed, so that it 
will not be lost or delayed in transit. He expects the 
goods to be of the kind, number, and quality that he 
ordered. He also expects to receive a bill for those goods. 
In meeting each one of those expectations, something 
may go wrong and cause a loss of good will, especially so 
if order routines are not well organized and handled. Let 
us therefore briefly note how an order is handled under a 
well-organized routine. 


The Route of an Order. An order first goes to the office, 
where it is recorded, edited, and written up on separate 
sheets in the manner that best facilitates the work of 
filling it. Provisions are also made for checking the work 
done in filling the order to make sure that it has been 
properly filled, shipped, and billed, without delay. 

If the order is not accompanied by cash, it then goes to 
the credit department, where it must secure approval of 
the credit man, as explained in a preceding section of this 
training service. 

After the credit man passes on it, and if it calls for 
goods that are in stock ready to ship, the order, or a copy 
of it, goes to the stock room, where it is “picked.” Then 
the goods are sent along, with the necessary packing and 
shipping instructions, into the packing room, whence they 
are sent to the shipping room. 

Shipping instructions, also packing instructions in some 
cases, are often prepared in a traffic department, the 
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duties of which were explained in Part II of Executive 
Manual 5. 

As soon as the shipment is made, the billing depart- 
ment is notified in order that it may bill the customer 
and make the proper bookkeeping entries. 

That is a simplified picture of order routing. It touches 
only the “high spots.” But it will serve as a groundwork 
for the detailed study of order routines that follows. 


The Customer’s Original Order. By securing the cus- 
tomer’s original order on the company’s regular order 
blank, the order is less likely to require editing in the 
office. Salesmen usually take orders on order blanks. 
which provide spaces for all important information prop- 
erly arranged to facilitate prompt and accurate handling 
of the order in the house. Likewise, many mail orders 
are written on the company’s standardized order blank. 
Yet many orders are received which require editing and 
rewriting, and duplication in part or as a whole, before 
they are ready for filling. Salesman and customers do 
not always write legibly. Orders often come in on stand-. 
ardized order forms prepared and printed by the buyer’s 
company. Many customers may send in orders on plain 
stationery. If so, it is usually advisable to rewrite them 
on standardized forms to facilitate prompt and accurate 
handling. 


The Order Entry. Usually the first action upon receipt 
of an order is to enter it in the order register, a page of 
which is illustrated in Figure 1. A number is assigned 
to the order and is thereafter placed on all the order 
forms. 

This order register is a handy reference record. It may 
be used as a record of filled and unfilled orders, giving a. 
check upon delays in filling orders. 

After entry, orders are usually sent to the credit depart-. 
ment. In the case of orders from customers of unques-- 
tioned credit standing, time may be gained by sending a, 
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copy of the order to the credit department and mean- 
while going ahead with the regular order routine without 





From No. 3701 









































ORDER-ENTRY REGISTER To No. 3750 
Shipping Back 
Ticket Customer’s Date Date | Ordered Remarks 
Number Name Rec’d | Shipped to 
Ol G. F. Dittman Boot 
& Shoe Co. 9/29 10/1 
02 DeWinter & Stew- 
aciurmelnGe 9/29 10/1 
03 Kruse & Bahlmann Partial | 3703-A 
Hdwe. Co. 9/29 10/2 10/15 |Mat'ls Shortage 
04 Doubleday-Hill 
Electric Co. 10/1 10/2 
05 The Kelly & Jones 
Co. 10/1 10/2 
06 Barber & Perkins 
Co. 10/1 10/4 
07 L. R. Edwards 10/1 





08 Standard Raylec 10/2 
Co. 


09 Dempster Mfg Co. 10/2 




















Figure 1. Order-entry register. The customers’ orders are entered in the 

register consecutively as received. Each order thus takes the first open ship- 

ping-ticket number. The register serves as a record of receipt of the orders 

and shipment of the goods, and it is poems the central record for following 
orders. 


waiting for credit approval. Then, if necessary, the credit 
department can intervene before the shipment goes for- 
ward. If it is found that the gain in dispatch exceeds the 
lost motion on orders that are stopped by the credit 
department, this procedure should be worth while. But 
no goods should be shipped until the credit department 
has O.K.’d the shipment. 
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Editing the Order. Even when original orders are made 
out from catalogs with numbers for each article and when 
customers are furnished with apparently fool-proof order 
blanks, mistakes occur. It is therefore necessary to read 
all incoming orders carefully and check them for accuracy 
as to order symbols, descriptions, prices, shipping direc- 
tions, legibility of customer’s address, and so on—a proc- 
ess technically called “editing the order.” 

In addition to scrutinizing the order for mistakes and 
directions and instructions that are not clear, the order 
editor will note on it, usually by symbols, certain instruc- 
tions to the order writers, such as the stock room from 
which the order is to be filled, the method of packing and 
of shipment, the shipping route, etc. As previously indi- 
cated, some of these shipping instructions may come from 
a traffic department. 

Efficient editing of original orders serves to cut off 
at their source many mistakes in filling orders. 

Some companies also have the sales department edit 
the order to make sure that the salesman has followed 
instructions in taking the order. He may have made 
promises contrary to the policy or practice of the house. 

The editor segregates those original orders that require 
special attention, such as the clearing up of questionable 
points in poorly written orders and making sure that the 
instructions to be written on the forms of the order set 
are definite and correct. Thus the order editor makes it 
possible to write complete instructions to factory or stock 
rooms, or to other departments, with a minimum of mis- 
takes. 


Writing the Order. One of the distinctive acts of order 
routine is writing the order. 

The original order from the customer does not go thru 
the plant, but is filed for reference. In its place, a num- 
ber of copies of the edited order are made. The prepara- 
tion of these copies is called “order writing.” 
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Each department concerned in filling the order gets its 
proper copy or instructions. This saves time; no one 
needs to wait for instructions before going ahead with his 
part in filling the order. Moreover, the risk of having 
the order go astray in the house or plant is lessened. 


To produce the necessary copies in order writing, some 
offices use a gelatine duplicating device. But “order sets” 
are used more often in duplicating orders; that is, a set 
of forms is used which enables the typist to write the 
instructions to all departments simultaneously. In Fig- 
ures 2 to 4, inclusive, the principal forms of one manifold 
order set are shown. While these forms differ in their 
printed instructions and their line rulings, yet the spac- 
ing is so arranged that the typist can write the informa- 
tion on the several forms simultaneously. By the use of 
different-sized carbon sheets, only that part of the infor- 
mation needed is imprinted on each form. 


Altho the order-set process requires assembling of the 









STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY 
Shipping and Charge Ticket Ticket No. 138945 | 
Date 8/9/25 } 







Ship to R C JONES AND COMPANY Date Shipped 
JANESVILLE Shipped Via 


| Customer’s WISCONSIN 
Order No. 392864 


Selected. by | Assembled by | Paeked by | Marked by | B/L No. a Ordered 
Acct. 
Ordered —_ MATERIAL Class’n | Price | Per |} Amount 


#677 - A MTG PLATE DRILLED 
POS 1-10 FOR 44-C RELAYS- 
REMAIN POS UNDRILLED 
—— aie a Classified by ae ol 


Figure 2. Shipping and charge ticket. This is the principal form of the order 

set. Thru it instructions are given to stoek room, packing room, and shipping 

room. From notations made upon it by various persons who handle the goods, 
the bill is completed and bookkeeping postings are made. 
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STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY 
Packing Slip Ticket No, 138945 
Date 6/9/25 
| Shipto R C JONES AND COMPANY Date Shipped 
JANESVILLE Shipped Via 


{ Customer’s WISCONSIN 
} Order No. 392864 


#677 - A MTG PLATE DRILLED 
POS 1-10 FOR 44-C RELAYS- 
REMAIN POS UNDRILLED 





Figure 3. The packing slip. This form is sent to the packing room directly or 

via the stock room. The packer uses it to check with goods sent him for ship- 

ment. He then inserts it in the package as notice to customer of package 
contents, 


From STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 








\ Manufacturers 
| Ship to | _R C JONES AND COMPANY Cees 
JANESVILLE Telephone Parts 
WISCONSIN Teloncde Satcub oa dg 
Order No. 392864 Telephone Supplies 





Figure 4. The shipping label. This form is often included in the set. By 
the use of a ‘‘short’’ carbon, a piece of carbon paper that just fits the form, 
only the customer’s address and order number will appear on the label. 


sets and the use of considerable carbon paper, and there- 
fore is not necessarily lower in cost than other duplicating 
processes, it is generally used, except where the peculiar 
demands of the routine require many duplicates of the 
entire order. Figure 5 indicates the routing of an order 
and the forms of an order set; also the movement of the 
goods in filling the order. 


The Shipping Ticket in the Order Set. The routing and 
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Customer’s Vouchering 
Purchas- Customer’s 4 —————_ 
ing Dept. Receiving 


[oj 
n 


+ 
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oO 


Acknowledgment 


Order Writing 
Order Set: 


ercccccr 
4 


; Factory Order } _ 
’ Copy ' 


tnan--------! 


DM 
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aurddiyg 


Receipt 


es 


Audit Copy 


Bookkeeping Billing 


Figure 5. How action is controlled thru the order set. The heavy arrows indi- 

cate the route of the customer’s order to the order-writing section and the route 

of the shipping ticket to billing and bookkeeping departments. The double line 

indicates the movement of the goods. The lighter lines indicate the routing of 
the various forms of the order set. 
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Form 


Shipping ticket 





Routing 


To stock de- 
partment then 
to shipping 
department 
with goods 
or 

To shipping 
department 
direct 

then 
To billing 
department 

then 
To bookkeep- 
ing department 


Purpose 





Direction to stock department 
for delivery of goods to ship- 
ping department. 


Notification to shipping de-| 
partment of goods being as-| 
sembled; to be used in check- 
ing goods before shipment. | 
After quantities, weight, B/L 
no., and like information have 
been entered, for guidance in 
making out the bill. 

For bookkeeping entries and 
posting to customer’s account. 





Directions for delivering goods 














Miscellaneous To stock to packing or shipping depart- 
copies department ment. Needed when two or 
more stock rooms are in- 
volved. 
To acknowledge receipt of 
ede To customer order, and give approximate 


date of shipment. 





Packing slip 





To stock de- 
partment or to 
packing 
department 


Inclosed with goods as noti- 
fication to customer of goods} 
contained in package. 





Shipping label 
or shipping 
tags 


Bill 


City delivery 
receipt 

or 
Team or auto 
delivery book 


Audit copy 





Figure 6, 


To shipping 


For addressing goods for ship- 








department ment. 

Sent to customer after check- 
To billing ing with shipping ticket from} 
department shipping department for entry 


To shipping 
department 





of shipping information. 





For securing receipt of de- 
livery of goods to delivery 
man. 





To audit clerk 


The purposes and uses of the forms in an order set. 


For checking up on the out- 
standing shipping tickets. 





} Thru a set bls 
r uch as those listed above, the office is able to issue, simultaneously, 
ha directions to all departments involved in handling an order, 
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function of each form of a typical order set are outlined 
in Figure 6. An important form in the set is the ship- 
ping ticket, or sales ticket or charge ticket as it 1s some- 
times called, illustrated in Figure 2. It is the form thru 
which instructions are transmitted to the stock room, the 
packing room, and the shipping room. 


From the order-writing department, the shipping 
ticket goes to the stock room, where the “order pickers” 
draw out the materials or goods ordered and send them, 
accompanied by the shipping ticket, to the packing bench 
or the shipping floor. At the packing bench the shipping 
ticket serves as an order to pack the goods; then it goes 
with the packed goods to the shipping floor. 


This ticket contains spaces for the initials of the vari- 
ous individuals who handle the goods, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. When it reaches the shipping floor it contains the 
initials of the stock clerk; the assembly clerk, if there is 
a special assembly operation; the packer; and the marker. 


Completing the Record of Action. Shipping requires 
various documents and records necessary to establish the 
fact of delivery to the carrier and to give the carrier ship- 
ping instructions. These include the bill of lading for 
domestic shipments, and the manifest and various sets of 
foreign bills of lading for foreign shipments. When these 
are made out, the bill of lading number (in an express 
shipment, the express-receipt number), the tare and net 
weight, and the carrier charges are entered on the ship- 
ping ticket, thus completing the record of action on the 
order. Where shipment is made by parcel post, this is 
recorded on the shipping ticket. If the package is in- 
sured, the number of the insurance receipt is recorded. 


With the record of action complete, the shipping ticket 
is sent to the billing department, then to the bookkeeping 
department for entry on the books, and finally to the file. 
Thus it may be said that— 
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The shipping ticket initiates action all the way from 
the selection of stock to the billing and bookkeeping 
entries. 


The Acknowledgment Form. Another document often 
included in the order set is an acknowledgment of the 
order to the buyer. This acknowledgment may not be 
necessary, aS in cases where the goods ordered would 
reach the customer about as soon as the acknowledgment. 
But in all cases of shipment at a later date and in cases 
where special manufacturing operations are required, but 
are not covered by special contracts, the order should be 
promptly acknowledged. This acknowledgment is often 
made by letter or by post card; but where it is necessary 
or desirable for exact agreement as to what was ordered, 
the order form of acknowledgment is often advisable. 


Other Forms in the Order Set. The packing slip and the 
shipping label or tag, as shown in Figures 3 and 4, go 
directly to the packing department, or they may aecom- 
pany the shipping ticket. The packer has the packing 
slip at hand to check against the goods he packs. If the 
items check, the slip is inserted in the package as a notice 
to the customer of the goods that the package contains. 
The shipping labels or tags go to the shipping depart- 
ment ready to be attached to the shipment. 


Notations of the weight, the size, and the kind of con- 
tainer of the shipment are made on the shipping ticket in 
the shipping department. 


Several copies of the shipping ticket are sometimes 
needed. When two or more stock rooms are involved, a 
separate copy may be made out for each stock room or 
each floor. Copies for the traffic, for the cost, or for the 
credit department may also be necessary. 


An express receipt or a city-delivery receipt upon 
which the express company or customer will acknowledge 
receipt of goods may also be included in the order set. 
These go directly to the shipping department. 
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Another important form is the audit copy. Its use as 
an important factor in control of a business will be ex- 
plained later. As previously stated, the bill is also some- 
times included in the order set. 


Handling Back Orders. When items ordered are out of 
stock or have to be made up and filled later on, they are 
“back ordered” and are usually stamped “B.O.” opposite 
the items to be shipped later. 


A separate shipping ticket covers the back-order items. 
It is usually given the same number as the original order, 
plus a letter symbol that identifies it as a back order, or 
is entered in the order-entry register the same as an origi- 
nal order. The back-order shipping ticket goes thru the 
routine in the regular way. 


The billing department either stamps “B.O.” opposite 
the back-order items on the bill and omits those items 
in footing up the bill or makes out a new bill excluding 
the back-order items. Back-order items are billed when 
shipped later on. 


Where conditions are such that shipments are regu- 
larly made in installments, it is sometimes convenient to 
design the order form with two or even more columns 
for recording the shipments made. The items contained 
in the first shipment will be entered in the first column, 
the items contained in the second shipment in the second 
column, and so on. In this way recopying for each new 
shipment may be avoided. 


When Several Stock Rooms Are Involved. Where orders 
are to be picked from several stock rooms, as is often the 
case in wholesale or mail order houses, a copy of the order 
listing the stock rooms involved is sent to the shipping 
department, and individual orders are sent to each of the 
stock rooms concerned. 


Some concerns have their salesmen make out separate 
order blanks for each department; other concerns send 
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copies of the complete order to each stock department. 
Again, order forms showing the items contained in one 
department only may be used. Economy is the chief 
consideration in determining this routine. 


Handling the Factory Order. Orders for goods that must 
be manufactured often require careful editing before they 
are put thru; and the editor in many cases needs consid- 
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PREMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturing Copy 


Ship to: Beery Brothers F.O. No. 7351-M 
Southport, Indiana Date April 10, 1924 


Acct. No. 3789 
Code Word Zilog 


Style 1923-VM 48 
No. 2 Trimming Press 





Quan- Apparatus 
Do Not Use] Item | tity 








Specifications 
8456 2 Range 





Stroke Mee ieee ed ere en eae 
Dimensions of right-hand crank- 
shaft bearing. . . . . 33"x6-5/16" 
Dimensions of left-hand crank- 
AlatteDearin gaa Genes xO! 
Largest die-plate bed will re- 
COIS Go rece oe xo 


Size of opening in bed, diameter .6" 











Speeds 
Driving wheel speed R.P.M.. . . 125 
Driving wheel dimensions33-1/8"x44" 
Countershaft speed, R.P.M.. . . 230 
Countershaft pulleys. . . . 18"x43" 
HiNO10; T3502 CC eae weet ee ese 44x33" 
Weights 
Weight of driving-wheel shaft 380 
Machine with countershaft . . 3340 








Figure 7, A factory order, When goods are not in stock and must be made up 
by the factory, a factory order giving detailed specifications is needed. 
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Used by Description Stove Bolts F. H. Minimum 500_ 

Dept. 28 Size. 2/8"'x5/8" Maximum 1500 

Dept. 52 Remarks Class 30-004 Acct. 
Dept. 28 





Reorder | Purchase Order Receipts Withdrawals 
Notice 


























| Date |Date|No.| Quantity ||Date|No.| Quantity ||Date|No.| Quantity |[Bal. on Hand 

3/11/25)3 /11/488 500 _| /L5\ aaa 500 3/12] 200 
4/19/254/19|799| 1000 (4/21) | 1000 = 

ee Ree | ae» oP oy lh ea 3/22 300 
4/18 a 500 
4/19 200 
a : 5/1 500 
: 5/10 200 



































Figure 8. A stock-ledger card. This form serves as a complete record of stock 

receipts, withdrawals, and balances. By keeping the balances within the pre- 

scribed limits, a control upon the amount of stock carried is effectively main- 
tained. 


erable technical knowledge of the product. Orders for 
engines and other complicated machinery usually go thru 
the engineering department, where detailed drawings and 


specifications are prepared. Figure 7 illustrates such an 
order. 


The Factory Order Set. Factory orders often require 
special order sets which include the factory office copy, 
the shipping copy, the acknowledgment, the cost copy, 
the sales copy, the auditing copy, and the file copies. 

The factory order set also often includes a form on 
which the scheduling department of the factory indicates 
the delivery date. It is placed in a follow-up file for use 


in making sure that the factory meets the promised 
delivery date. 
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Stock Control. Order service cannot be effective with- 
out adequate stock control, which is obtained primarily 
thru the stock ledger, illustrated in Figure 8. The bal- 
ance on hand indicates the time to add or subtract stock. 


Control of stock is sometimes reinforced by reserving 
a quantity equivalent to the minimum quantity of stock 
to be carried. This reserve is drawn on only after a pur- 
chase requisition for a new supply of stock has been 
issued. The stock ledger may show the quantity reserved 
as a minimum withheld from the running balance. 


Control of stock requires the fixing of a maximum as 
well as a minimum limit, as explained in the section on 
principles of production. Only thru establishing definite 
limits can quantities held in stock be prevented from 
becoming too large at one time or too small at another 
time. These limits should, of course, vary from time to 
time with seasonal and price-trend changes and other 
factors which are considered in determining the two 
limits. 


Organizing the Routine of a Mail Order House. How 
efficient organization of order routine insures systematic 
and accurate order filling on scheduled time may be illus- 
trated by summarizing the routine of a mail order house. 


Here, in one case, the routine begins with the weighing 
of the morning’s mail; for, strange to say, the weight of 
the mail indicates closely the number of orders to be 
handled. There is very little variation in the number of 
orders contained in each 1,000 pounds of incoming mail. 


Knowing the number of orders to be taken care of each 
day, necessary preparations can be made for expeditiously 
handling that number of orders. 


A standard production rate for each office operation is 
established and each employe receives a specified number 
of orders to handle each ten-minute period. Orders are 
time stamped as they go from section to section, thus 
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establishing a check as to responsibility in case of a tie-up 
in service. 


Orders to the various merchandise departments are 
stamped with the day, hour, and minute; the packing- 
section number; and the basket number, indicating the 
time that the merchandise must be delivered to a certain 
basket on the packing floor. If a single order is to be 
filled in, sav, five different merchandise departments, all 
copies of the order will be stamped the same as to the 
hour and minute they are to reach the packing depart- 
ment. 


Any business, whether a department store assembling 
wagon deliveries or a wholesale house assembling pack- 
ages to be shipped to distant retailers, has essentially the 
same assembly problem as that of a mail order house. 
Even in the simple case of an order for a single item, the 
routine of handling the order should be definitely sched- 
uled. 


Essential to the even flow of orders thru departments 
and to the systematic action on orders in the stock 
room, the packing room, and on the shipping floor is 
a definite scheduling of orders thruout the entire 
routine. 

The order routine in a publishing house consists of 
checking the order (a magazine subscription in this case) 
to find out whether it is from an old subscriber with an 
address plate already in use or from a new subscriber, in 
which case the routine includes a requisition for a new 
plate, cutting the plate, proof reading it, sending it to 
file, etc. Here the order routine is grouped in units of 
twenty orders, and one of these units is given out every 
ten minutes. 


Control of Order Routine. While scheduling and time 
stamping go far toward insuring prompt and efficient 
action on orders, it is necessary to have a final check to 


make sure that all orders have been completely and prop- 
erly filled. 
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One check, previously suggested, is to follow up thru 
the order entry register. By regularly checking the ord- 
ers recorded and not yet filled, the entry clerk can detect 
orders that are being delayed. 

Another method is to follow up by checking a special 
“audit” file of orders, which are usually kept in the billing 
department or the customers’ order department, or in a 
separate audit department. As the shipping tickets bear- 
ing notations of all action on the orders are received, they 
are checked against copies of the orders in the audit file 
of orders. If it is found that complete action on an order 
has been taken, the audit copy of the order may be 
destroyed, but the shipping ticket is permanently filed. 









STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY 
Shipping and Charge Ticket Ticket No. 188945 
Date 8/9/25 

Ship to R C JONES AND COMPANY (7) Date Shipped 4/17/24 
JANESVILLE (8) Shipped Via NYC 1(5)PKG 


Customer’s WISCONSIN 
Order No. 392864 


LU) by ene by} Packed by 
1) 


Marked by ae a Back Ordered 
CR OB [438 | to 
Acct. 
Ordered oon MATERIAL Class’n | Price | Per| Amount 


#677 - A MTG PLATE DRILLED 
POS 1-10 FOR 44-C RELAYS- 
REMAIN POS UNDRILLED 


Priced ee Extended by | __ by ares ame 
(9) Way (10) 2 £4 (11) 


Figure 9. A “shipping and charge ticket. This pictures the BA ticket 
bearing the various notations made by clerks who handle the goods. 


















$2 35 oj 35 








Figure 9 shows the shipping ticket, previously shown 
in Figure 2, after the order has been filled. 

The billing department’s copy of the bill may serve 
for checking as well as a special credit copy. Then, as 
the shipping tickets come to the billing department from 
the shipping department, they are checked against the 
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bill item for item. Any failure to ship items is reported 
to the clerks who follow up the orders. The billing de- 
partment keeps a close watch to see that a shipping ticket 
for each bill is received on schedule time. 


Of particular importance is a regular report to the 
office manager on all delayed orders, with explanation of 
each delay and suggestions, if any, for preventing similar 
delays. By analyzing these reports and tabulating the 
facts, the office manager can maintain control of order 
routine. 

No order routine is complete without the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory means of control by which 


negligence and inefficiency in handling orders will be 
detected. 


ORGANIZING THE BILLING ROUTINE 
When an order has been shipped, the shipping ticket 
goes to the billing department, where the bill (a state- 
ment of the goods or services that have been shipped to 
the customer) is made out, including the price and pos- 
sibly the terms of sale. 


The preparation of the bill may have been taken care 
of in the original order set, as previously explained. But 
usually certain data from the shipping ticket, such as the 
box number, the weight, the bill of lading number, etc., 
will have to be typed in on the bill before it is sent to 
the customer. Back ordering may make necessary the 
rewriting of the bill, or the order-set bill may have be- 
come so soiled as to be unfit to send to the customer. 

Accuracy and a saving of time and materials are 
gained by manifolding the bill with the order set. 
This should be done wherever it is practicable. 

But several copies of the bill may be required, one for 
collection, one for sales, one for auditing purposes, ete. 
In that case it may be better to prepare the bill in the 
billing department instead of at the time the original 
order is written up. If so, a billing machine may be used, 
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which adds and extends and at the same time carries 
forward totals and gives grand totals, and is used for all 
typing on the bills. 


Accuracy of extensions and footings is a primary 
objective of billing routine. 


Accuracy is often gained by having different operators 
extend and total the bills from those who extend and total 
the shipping tickets. Then the work of one is a check 
upon the work of the other. 


The Three Purposes of Billing Routine. While originally 
the sole purpose of the billing department was to deter- 
mine the price or prices to be charged the customer, to 
enter these on the bill, and send it to the customer, it was 
later discovered that, owing to the information passing 
thru its hands, this department would also be able, by 
performing certain accounting and statistical activities, to 
contribute valuable information for management’s con- 
trol of the business. This statistical service will be fully 
explained in the major section of this training service on 
accounting and statistical control. 


Here at this point let us note that there are three main 
purposes of billing routine, as follows: 

1. To price correctly the goods or services that are billed. 

2. To describe adequately these goods or services as deliv- 

ered. 

3. To contribute accounting and statistical information for 

use in controlling the business by management. 

Billing routine facilitates sales, production, and finance. 
At times it affords a supplementary check on stores. It 
can aid in sales control by supplying an exact and com- 
plete sales record, including a record of gross profits by 
classes of goods or services sold and delivered. It facili- 
tates production by affording a check on shipments. Thru 
promptness and accuracy in preparing the bill, it facili- 
tates payments upon goods shipped and thus aids in 
financing the business. 
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Establishing an efficient billing routine is an important 
function of office management. It must dovetail with 
the system of pricing and of stores control; it must serve 
in accounting for sales by merchandise classes; and it 
must afford facts for statistical analysis of sales by mer- 
chandise classes. Billing can play an important part in 
establishing efficient administrative control. 


PERSONALIZING ROUTINES 


Let us now briefly give further consideration to the 
very important problem of so planning and directing cer- 
tain dispatch routines as to gain the maximum of cus- 
tomer good will. 

As previously suggested, order routines may be handled 
by units of clerks, each unit serving a single sales territory 
in which the individual desires of customers become well 
known to the clerks who handle their orders. In general— 


Wherever customer-contact employes concentrate on 
handling personal relations with the same set of cus- 
tomers year in and year out, opportunity for effec- 
tive individualized service is heightened. 


The contact employe then, of course, comes to know 
the individual likes and dislikes of the customers he 
serves; he is in better position to make his service effec- 
tive than as tho his work ranged over a larger list of 
accounts. One large concern with some 200,000 custom- 
ers has its office organized into many units, each of which 
has one man who directs dispatch routines on a limited 
group of customers—including credit, collection, and 
adjustment routines as well as order routines. This man 
handles all service contacts with his limited group of 
customers, with each one of whom he becomes well 
acquainted. Thus this large business succeeds in person- 
alizing its contacts with customers as effectively as tho 
the business were a small one with only a few customers 
to serve. 


Eliminating the Causes of Defective Service. Even the 
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best-organized order routine will sometimes go wrong, 
and one office service function is to adjust mistakes and 
to prevent them by uncovering and correcting their un- 
derlying causes. 


One wholesale house was faced with a serious returned- 
goods problem. A thoro investigation and analysis of the 
situation disclosed the fact that about 60 per cent of the 
returns were on only a half-dozen items. Defects in 
quality were the primary cause of returns on four items, 
and incorrect catalog descriptions were the cause of re- 
turns on the other two items. Knowing the main causes 
of the trouble, it was an easy matter to cut down the 
returned goods to a normal minimum. 


The way in which routine is organized may be the 
eause of delays. The geographical or territorial unit 
system of organization has the advantage of more def- 
_ initely fixing the responsibility for errors in routine ac- 
tivities; it makes difficult that too common practice 
known as “passing the buck.” 


Efficient Handling of Complaints. The requisites for the 
efficient handling of complaints are: 
Fixed responsibility. 


Organized handling. 
Tactfulness and courtesy. 


It is usually good policy to hold that person (or per- 
sons) responsible for adjusting a grievance whose mis- 
take was the cause of the complaint. This is not always 
feasible or possible. But in any event— 


Responsibility for the satisfactory handling of each 
complaint should be definitely fixed. 


Office routine will include the recording of all com- 
plaints, designating the steps to be taken in handling 
them, and following them up to see that they are handled 
expeditiously; also filing all papers relating to each case 
for quick reference in case of further correspondence. 
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The steps taken by one large mail order house in han- 
dling delays illustrates effective organization of this office 
service. Here, as in many other lines, delays fall into 
three classes: 

1. Mail delays. 
2. Express delays. 
3. Freight delays. 

Delays in each of those three classes were tabulated 
and analyzed separately, and a definite routine for han- 
dling each type of delay was established. Thus, in the 
case of freight delays, the methods of handling were 
divided into four classes, as follows: 


Class I—Material shipped too recently to warrant investi- 
gation. 


Class II—Mail the freight agent’s card to customer, with 
request that he present it and have it signed by the agent 
to show that goods have not arrived. 

Class I1]—Issue tracer. 

Class I1V—Duplicate the order. 

Thus freight delays were classified on the basis of the 
immediate action that was necessary. The idea was to 
eliminate false steps and unnecessary effort, and to train 
complaint clerks to use a greater amount of discretion in 
transmitting information to customers about delayed 
shipments. 

The part played by tactfulness and courtesy in han- 
dling troublesome complaints is well known. But it must 
be remembered that, while tactfulness and courtesy are 
important, they will not take the place of efficient organi- 
zation of the routine in handling the various classes of 
complaints promptly and completely. 

Prompt and satisfactory adjustment of complaints 
is always more important than tact or courtesy, as 
such; it is, in fact, the basis of courteous contact 
with customers who have a grievance. 

Routines so organized and handled that they most 
effectively and economically promote customer service of 
all other kinds as well as order and adjustment service, 
is a fundamental responsibility of office management. 
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The broader underlying principles which govern the 
successful handling of direct relations with customers are 
covered in other parts of this training service. Here in 
our consideration of office organization and management, 
we are interested in the fact that office routines should 
be so devised and handled that they best facilitate low- 
cost production, sales, and finance—and effective good- 
will building contacts with customers. 

In Part III of this executive manual we shall consider 
purchasing and vouchering routines. 


FACILITATING BUSINESS DISPATCH 
Parnell lh 
FactLiTaTING PURCHASES AND PAYMENTS 


N THE purchase of materials, supplies, and services, 
as in handling the customer’s order and billing him, 
it is necessary to have a routine which effectively 

facilitates dispatch and at the same time promotes the 
good will of suppliers; for it is about as important to 
develop and maintain the good will of those from whom 
we buy as of those to whom we sell. 

Of peculiar importance in purchase routines are evi- 
dences of authorization for and approval of the purchase 
orders, and certification of the receipt of what is ordered, 
in the quantity and quality specified. Those are the 
prime functions of purchasing routines; while checking 
the validity and accuracy of invoices to be paid and 
prompt payment of them consistent with taking full 
advantage of terms and discounts, are the prime func- 
tions of paying routines. These routines are outlined in 
Figure 10. 

As explained in Executive Manual 36, a requisition 
for the purchase of materials or supplies is made by the 
stores department, whence it goes to the purchasing 
department. The purchasing department selects the 
supplier and issues the purchase order and other forms 
of the manifold purchase set. Here we are concerned 
with the routing and disposition of these order forms, 
and particularly with their use as the authorization for 
making payments to suppliers, called vouchering. 


The Purchase-Order Set. A representative purchase- 
order set will consist of— 


30 
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Receiving 


Purchasing 
Pur. : 
SOATEST a a RET SD I RI 
Purchase Order Set: i Vouchering 
Purchase Order 3]. 


[Par Deve: Cony] 


Purchase Requisi- 
tion 
SULATONNY 


Materials or Supplies 


Receiving 
Receiving 


> 
Qa 
5 
oO 
a 
Dy 
o 
A 
ty 
oD 
{a 
3 
3 
° 
> 


sduysog 


Bookkeeping 


Purchase Order 
Voucher Check 
Supplier’s Invoice 
Material or Supplies 


Purchase Order 





Figure 10. Organizing for purchases and payments. Thru a carefully planned 
routine every step of a purchase is verified and certified, and a voucher based 
upon the records is issued, 


1. Original purchase order—which is usually mailed to sup- 

plier in window envelope. 

Receiving report—which goes to the receiving department. 

Receiving-record copy—which goes to the receiving de- 

partment. 

4. Voucher department copy—which goes to the voucher 
department, 


ot 
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5. Purchasing department copy—which is filed in the pur- 

chasing department. 

When the purchase-order set has been prepared, the 
requisition (which was sent from the stores to the pur- 
chasing department) is then sent to the voucher depart- 
ment to be filed awaiting the assembling of the forms 
necessary before the vouchering process begins. The 
purchasing order to the supplier will be followed up by 
the purchasing department to insure prompt delivery, as 
explained in Executive Manual 36, where purchasing was 
considered in connection with our training in the prin- 
ciples of production. The original form of a purchase- 
order set is shown in Figure 11. 


Routine in the Receiving Department. Upon the arrival 
of the materials or supplies purchased, a count and in- 
spection of them are made and entered on the receiving 
report, shown in Figure 12, and the receiving record. All 
defects and shortages are noted in the report and record, 
as are the waybill number, the gross and tare weights, the 
freight or carrying charges, ete. 


. In all cases of shortages and defects in the goods as 
delivered, the supplier is immediately notified in order 
that he may, if advisable, send a representative to inspect 
the shipment before it is turned over to the storeroom or 
put to use, or may take such other action as the case calls 
for to safeguard his own interests and the interests of the 
buyer or receiver. 


Where the value or nature of the materials makes nec- 
essary the approval of a foreman, storekeeper, or inspec- 
tor, this approval should be secured on the receiving 
report before this report is forwarded to the voucher 
department. In case special laboratory tests are neces- 
sary, this approval may take the form of a laboratory 
report which states the results of the scientific testing. 


A freight record (which is usually a loose-leaf sheet 
upon which such data as point of origin, place of setting 
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the car at its destination, car number, gross and tare 
weights, time of arrival, etc., are recorded) is also made 
out by the receiving clerk. 





Chicago, III. 


Put This No. on All Unless otherwise directed 
Bills, Packages, and consign these goods to 
Bills of Lading. 


JONES & SWEITZER | 
{ 


Jones & Sweitzer, 


Chicago, II. 
No. 1752M 


Date 4/18/24 
Pratt & Whitney 
111 Broadway 


New York City Please execute our order as 
specified below. 


Purchasing Agent 





1 No. 4 Die Sinking Machine 
Your No. 7625 per Spec's. Attached 


Ship via N. Y. Central Required by Dept. 7205 Distribution Acct. 20 
We reserve the right to cancel this order if not filled within the time specified. 








Figure 11. The purchase order. This is the original or first, form of the pur- 
chase set. It is signed by the purchasing agent and mailed to the supplier. 


Both the freight record and the receiving report when 
filled out are sent directly to the vouchering department. 
The receiving report constitutes the principal document 
of certification. 


Partial Receipts of Goods Ordered. In the case of goods 
purchased on contract or blanket orders or on some large 
individual orders where the goods ordered are delivered 
in several shipments, the receiving clerk fills out a sepa- 
rate receiving report and receiving-record blank for each 
shipment received. He sends the receiving report to the 
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voucher department and places the record blank in his 
file after entering the partial shipment on the original 
receiving-report and receiving-record copies. When the 





Date Goods Received 


| RECEIVING REPORT Carrier Trans. Charges 


Send Approved to Voucher Dept. on Day Goods 
| Are Received Detivered to 


Quantity O. K. 
| No. 1752M 























| Date 4/18/24 Rec. Clerk 

Quality O. K. 

Pratt & Whitney 

| 111 Broadway qouee 17 Noreman or Suny 

Expense | Date | Passed by 
New York City Bill 

| Passed " 

Invoice Passed by 

Quantity Received Description Date Amount 

1 No. 4 Die Sinking Machine 


Your No. 7625 per Spec's. Attached 





Ship via WN. Y. Central Required by Dept. 7205 Distribution Acct. 20 





Figure 12. A receiving report. In the spaces in the upper right-hand corner, 

the receiving clerk checks in the goods as received. This report is then sent to 

the voucher department. The receiving report is retained in the files of the 
receiving department. 


final shipment is received and the entries on the original 
receiving report and receiving record are complete, the 
original receiving report goes to the voucher department. 


The Vouchering Routine. How the various forms which 
verify the orders and receipt of goods ordered, ultimately 
reach the voucher department is shown in Figure 10 on 
page 31. 


The purchase requisition and a copy of the purchase 
order are the first forms to reach the voucher department. 
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These are there filed alphabetically by shipper’s name 
and are held in the file until the other documents are 
received. When the receiving report reaches the voucher 
department before the invoice or bill from the supplier 
arrives, it is filed awaiting the invoice. 

The act of paying bills is called vouchering, because 
payment is now generally done by voucher check, as 
explained later on. But the voucher routine is more than 
merely making out a check. It also consists of keeping 
track of all the bills payable, verifying them, taking the 
proper steps to rectify matters in case of errors or Irregu- 
larities, and seeing to it that the bills are paid on their 
due dates or, if advisable, in time to secure cash discounts. 
The voucher routine also includes some record keeping 
or bookkeeping as an aid to managerial control. 


When the treasurer signs a check, he must be certain 
that it covers a bona fide invoice for materials, services, or 
supplies; that full value in every respect has been re- 
ceived; that the invoice has not already been paid; and 
that there has been no tampering with the invoice. 


When the treasurer estimates the total of payments to 
be made during a forthcoming period, he must be cer- 
tain that his estimate includes all goods ordered, whether 
invoices for them have been received or not. 


A well-planned voucher routine assures the treasurer 
of the validity and correctness of all payments, and 
facilitates his preparations to meet future payments. 


The Invoice Register. When the supplier’s invoice or 
bill is received, a record of it is made on an invoice regis- 
ter, sometimes designated an invoice record or an in-bills 
register, as shown in Figure 13. One page of this register 
is assigned to each regular supplier. 

This register is a primary control record. It reduces 
the possibility of duplicate payment; it facilitates the 
organization of payments in accordance with supplier’s 
terms of sale; it is useful in checking the monthly state- 
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ments received from suppliers; it affords a quick refer- 
ence to unpaid invoices and current financial demands; 
and it supplements the stock-inventory record by show- 
ing items invoiced but not yet received. 


The Routine in Verifying Invoices. Following its entry 
in the invoice register, an invoice is checked against the 
supporting documents to verify its correctness. 

A convenient way of verifying invoices is to ranber 
stamp them with an impression such as the following, 
upon which a complete record of the steps of verification 
can be made: 


Invoice received (Stamp to be fitted with dates)........... 


Entered on Voucher Record (Date).............eceeeee: 
Caleulationsi:Hxamined #by sn. aie. cannes Aor olen neers 
Brrces@7 Ki tesametie. tite HAO VBA ee eae ete Sate cee 
PICPALC EZ. were oats os sole hots yaalenn Some ene 
Billede Backs atepenit cere Alnts Sue. ceeeiee 
Deducted: Vo. No........... JATIVG Ahern ete 


I certify that authorized approvals for disbursement and for 
quantity and quality O. K. appear on requisition and receiv- 
ing report. 


Coe eee ee eeererererceere reser ereneseoes 


(Initialed by Voucher Clerk) 





In case any irregularity is found on an invoice, every 
effort should be made to clear it up so that the invoice 
may be paid on or before the due date. 


Scheduling the Payment of Invoices. As the invoices are 
passed for payment, they should be arranged by pay- 
ment-due dates. 

An effective arrangement for making payments is to 
pay in accordance with definite payment periods agreed 
to by each supplier, such as the following schedule: 
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Terms Payable by 


30 days—10th of month following date of invoice. 
60 days—10th of second month following date of invoice. 


Items on which cash discounts are taken may be 
paid day to day as the discount term approaches; 
or special arrangements may be made by which 
all discount bills received between 15th and 31st 
will be paid on 10th of following month and bills 
received between Ist and 15th to be paid on 25th 
of current month. 


By assembling invoices and supporting documents in 
readiness for payment according to a definite sched- 
ule, fewer control checks will be needed, bookkeeping 
will be simplified, and clerical labor will be decreased. 


Preparing the Voucher Check. The voucher-check sys- 
tem is a combination check and remittance statement 
thru which disbursements are distributed to the individ- 
ual accounts. It has largely replaced the old-style check- 
and-stub system. A carbon copy of the voucher check 
replaces the check stub, while a second carbon copy may 
serve as a voucher cover to which the paid invoice is 
attached and with which it is filed. Figure 14 illustrates 
a voucher check and Figure 15 a carbon copy of the 


Invoice Register 


Sheet No. 3280 Name of Firm Weil, McLennan & Co. 





Date of | Purchase Cash Date a Check 


Invoice |Order No.| Description | Amount} Disc. 





5/ 8/24| 438295 |Misc. Hardware/180.75 | 3.62 6/5 |1432M/13249F 
5/15/24] 439075 |Machine Bolts {175.80 | 1.76 7/3 |1531A/14051F 
6/ 2/24] 450001 |Misc. Hardware|164.50 





Figure 13. A page from an invoice register. This record gives the detail of 
action on a supplier’s invoices. It is an invaluable record in estimating out- 
standing obligations and a helpful factor in inventory taking. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK No. 134754 


Boston, Mass. March 8, 1924 


PAY Eight Hundred Twenty-nine and 80/100 DOLLARS $ 829.80 
To the 
Order of Geo. F. Dittman Boot & Shoe Co. AMERICAN SHOE COMPANY 





St. Louis, 
Pres. Treas. 


, : ountersigned 
Missouri Countersig 





Cashier 


Detach this statement before depositing check. No Receipt Required. 








Amount 
Date of Description of Dis- Net |Voucher 17475 
Invoice Invoice |} count |Amount| Statement 
| of 
2/18/24 | Mdse. per Invoice Remittance 
Rendered 478.52 | 47.85 | 430.67 from 
2/23/24 | Mdse. per Invoice AMERICAN 
Rendered 443.46 | 44.33 | 399.13 SHOE 
COMPANY 
| Boston, Mass. 





Figure 14, A voucher check. The remittance statement (below the perfora- 
tion) indicates the specific invoices in payment of which the check is issued. 
voucher with spaces provided for authorization, checking, 

and classification for accounting records. 


The Voucher Register. With the verification completed, 
the discounts figured and deducted (if taken), and the 
voucher finally approved, the entry is made in the 
voucher register, as shown in Figure 16. 

The voucher number and check number are then en- 
tered in the invoice register, and the check is mailed. 
Upon mailing, the copy of the voucher and all support- 
ing papers are stamped or perforated “paid,” with the 
date of payment, and are then filed either alphabetically 
or by voucher number. 

In the voucher register is a vouchers-payable column 
to which the total amount of each voucher is posted. 
There is a debit column for each of the individual 
accounts that are frequently charged, and usually a 
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VOUCHER COPY 

AMERICAN SHOE COMPANY Check 134754 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Date March 8, 1924) 
































Right Hundred Twenty-nine and 80/100———_DOLLARS $829.80 
. Advanced Pay- Checked | 
PAYEE Geo. F. Dittman Boot & Shoe Co. ment Authorized 
St. Louis, Voucher Clerk Posted | 
Missouri ; 
Credit Man 
Payment correct and Re- | 
quired Approvals on File | 
Certified —————————_—__- 
Voucher Clerk 
Amount 
Date of Description of Dis- | Net Voucher 17475 | 
Invoice Invoice |count} Amt. 
2/18/24| Mdse. per Invoice aes 
Rendered 478.52 147.85/430.67 Classification | Amount 
2/23/24) Mdse. per Invoice = aes 
Rendered 443.46 |44.53/399.13 
Toul. | oe a 


























Figure 15. The voucher copy. Note the spaces for authorization and distribu- 
tion of disbursement to materials and expense accounts in lower right corner. 
general-ledger column in which are entered charges to 
accounts that are infrequently charged. 


The voucher register, the invoice register, and the file 
copies of the vouchers themselves eliminate the need of 
separate purchase-ledger accounts. 


Thus the voucher system simplifies bookkeeping thru 
columnization in the voucher register, and by the elimi- 
nation of ledger accounts. This aspect of vouchering 
will be covered in a later section on accounting and sta- 
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tistical control. 

Dispatch routines in purchasing and paying, as well 
as in handling and billing orders, play an indispensable 
role in the profitable operation of a business. They secure 
prompt and accurate action in the purchase of materials, 
supplies, and services. They give the treasurer control 
of disbursements and enable him to plan his cash require- 
ments with certainty as to invoices outstanding, and they 
simplify accounting procedure. 

In Executive Manual 58 we shall analyze office serv- 
ices, such as transcribing, mail and messenger service, 
filmg, duplicating and printing, and supply service. First, 
a little time spent in analyzing and working out a practi- 
cal solution to Problem 57, which follows, will give us 
experience in organizing certain dispatch routines. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 


use, so you need not send it in to the University. 





1. Are the principles that underlie the effective plan- 
ning of factory operation in any way applicable to the 
management of office routines? 


2. Is the efficiency with which customers’ orders are 


handled likely to affect the number of slow-pay and 
indifferent customers with which the credit department 
has to deal? 


3. Is the efficiency with which a company handles its 
purchases likely to affect the service rendered a company 
by a supplier? 


4. “All that is necessary for the efficient handling 
of customers’ orders is to assign the various duties in- 
volved to efficient employes.” Do you agree with this 
statement ? 


5. Basically, does it seem to you that a manufactur- 
ing company’s problem of handling customers’ orders dif- 
fers materially from an insurance company’s problem of 
handling incoming applications and issuing policies? 


Check 
Yes| No 





6. The complaints report of the Daley Manufactur- 
ing Company shows an increase in the number of com- 
plaints received. The general manager asks the service- 
department manager if he can do something to help cut 
down these complaints. The service manager replies 
that he is doing all that can be expected of him. He is 
handling each complaint to the best of his ability. Is 
there something more that the service manager could do? 





7. Large banks often serve their customers in this 
way. They assign one teller to serve all customers whose 
names begin with certain letters of the alphabet, as A 
to G, another to serve those whose names come from H 
to M, and so on. Is this practice a desirable application 
of the principle of personalizing customer contacts? 
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8. Whenever the assistant to the president of a Chi- 
cago wholesale house finds his associates coming to him 
repeatedly for advice as to the handling of certain de- 
tails, he issues standard instructions outlining the best 
method of handling them. Is this a sound application of 
the fundamental teaching of this executive manual? 


9. Should a department store whose customers are 
chiefly from the laboring and lower salaried classes give 
as much attention to service to customers as is given by 
a store whose customers are from the higher salaried and 
wealthier classes? 


10. In working out the details of service should the 


first type of store emphasize the same factors as the 
second ? 


11. A customer asks why he has received no answer 
to a complaint. Upon investigation the service man- 
ager finds that a service clerk has turned the letter over 
to the traffic department, which has not yet reported on 
the matter. The service manager holds the service clerk 
responsible, saying that it was his duty to follow up the 
traffic department and get action. Is this attitude of the 
service manager a fair one? 


12. Is a well-planned voucher routine likely to in- 
crease or decrease the clerical work involved in the pay- 





Yes| No 








Executive Problem 57 


SERVICE THAT MAKES FOR 
GOOD WILL 


Organizing the Order Routines 


UNDER THE LASALLE Proptem MertHop 


traced directly to faulty office routines. 
This executive problem describes a situation 
where this is the case. How to reverse this con- 
dition and to cause the routine to contribute to 
customers’ good will, instead of detracting from 
it, is the interesting and important problem pre- 
sented. 


Gis customer dissatisfaction can be 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 
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Executive Problem 57 


SERVICE THAT MAKES FOR GOOD WILL 


The Fairfax Corporation, which manufactures envel- 
opes, has recently been formed thru the consolidation of 
three envelope companies. The general manager is en- 
grossed in welding the employes of what were formerly 
three companies into one operating force and in organiz- 
ing processes and routines. Altho he is not ready to give 
his full attention to the office, he has received several 
memorandums from the sales manager regarding the 
handling of orders, which make imperative his immediate 
attention to the order-handling routine. 


Conditions Reported by the Sales Manager. Apparently 
orders are handled without any system. While some are 
filled promptly, others remain unfilled for days or even a 
week or more. These delayed orders are seldom acknowl- 
edged. Items are frequently reported out of stock and 
partial deliveries are frequent. 

It is practically impossible for salesmen to make def- 
inite delivery promises with assurance that they will be 
filled. 

Customers complain that their inquiries regarding un- 
filled orders are not answered promptly and that the 
answers very often are only partial ones. The stock 
phrase, “We are referring this matter to the ————— De- 
partment,” is used all too often. 

Salesmen must spend a great deal of time apologizing 
to customers and making excuses for service failures. A 
serious result of such conditions is the frequent loss of | 
old customers. 


Conditions Found to Exist. An investigation of the 
routine for handling customers’ orders and corresponding 
with them in regard to orders, discloses the following 
conditions. 
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EXECUTIVE PROBLEM 57 


The orders, as received from the salesmen, are in many cases 
hurriedly and carelessly written. 


Orders are edited by girls under twenty who are being paid 
but little better than the starting wage. 

All orders go to the credit department for approval. There 
they are permitted to accumulate before being checked and 
passed .on or rejected. 

The order set does not include an acknowledgment form. 
When orders come in large numbers, they sometimes accumu- 
late in a clerk’s desk. Sometimes batches of orders recently 
received are placed on top of batches received earlier and are 
put thru by the clerk before the earlier batches. 

Orders are time stamped upon their arrival in the mail, but 
the forms of the order set are not time stamped at all. No 
audit of orders is made. 

The routine, upon receipt of inquiries or complaints from 
customers, is to answer the letter at once if poscible. Other- 
wise it is routed to the department which can give the infor- 
mation needed. The office makes no check to see that it is 
answered promptly. 


_ The record of complaints is very unsatisfactory. No steps are 


taken to classify and analyze complaints and uncover the 
underlying causes, 


The Executive Problem. This executive problem pre- 
sents the facts necessary to a complete analysis of the 
routine and full recommendations as to its effective re- 
organization. You are asked, with the aid of the work- 
ing paper, to make this analysis and to recommend the 
necessary steps for organizing the routine effectively. 
Keep in mind thruout the objective of the routine—the 
best possible service to each customer, greater profits for 
the business, and greater opportunities for everyone in 
the business. 
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